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“Here’s why fees: 

R5 football fits the complex 
ball-handling t h iques of 
modern foot perfectly.” 


Chuck Farrington 
DIRECTOR, 
RAWLINGS SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
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First of all our football is designed to minimum size 
standards—that means the least amount of ball to handle. 
Within these size standards we shape our ball so the player 
can get more hand around it. The special tannage of the 
cover leather gives maximum traction for the fingers. 
The R5 is compact, tightly and carefully built. The shape 
is consistent so that once the player is familiar with an R5 
he knows every Rd. Try it—Football’s finest football. 


RAWLINGS 7(-CONSTRUCTION 
RS FOOTBALL 


TTapering ends—long and sharp. 

Tight seams—lock-stitched firmly. 

TPough construction—that maintains shape. 
Tacky Slo-Drag feel in the cover. 
THiple-ply fabric liner to resist stretch. 
Tp selection of top football leather. 

The Quarterback’s ball. 


“The Finest 
In The Field! « 





St. Louis ¢« New York « Los Angeles « Dallas + Chicago 
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Before Summer Gym Renovation, Plan for 


NEW OFFICIAL GYM MARKINGS 


1961-62 Season Ea 
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Y's and CLUBS 
Get the full story 


about the lightest, 
smoothest, lon gest- 
wearing, no - glare, 
non-slip “Finish for 
Champions’’. The 
perfect surface for 
big-time fast-action 
play. Spectators and 
players alike see ev- 
ery play clearly. 


ALL AMATEUR 
BASKETBALL COURTS 
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Your Hillyard ‘“Maintaineer” 
will gladly show you how to 
make these marking changes 
without expensive all-over re- 
finishing. Call him or write 
Hillyard today. 


Ideal for televising. 






On Every Floor 


ou’ll Fiith Ahead 
~~ HILLYARD 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. P-2 
C) Please send me Free copy of “How to Change Gym Markings” 
C) Please have the Maintaineer show me why the finest gym finish is also the least 
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Now! fee-Pak any injury 
in just 2 seconds! 


Remarkable new discovery! 
NEW KWIK-KOLD INSTANT ICE-PAK. 
Gives instant cold that lasts up 
to 2 hour! For sprains, swell- 
ing, bruises and minor bleed- 
ing. Helps minimize injury, 
speed recovery. 


Doctors know that prompt applica- 
tion of cold is one of the most impor- 
tant first aid treatments for injury. And 
how fast cold is applied can often make 
the difference between days, and even 
weeks, of recuperation. 


Now a new scientific discovery called 
KWIK-KOLD makes it possible for 
anyone—anywhere—to get the medi- 
cal benefits of cold in a hurry! 


New KWIK-KOLD Instant Ice- 
Pak gives you znstant cold for any in- 
jury. Relieves pain on the spot—re- 
duces swelling and minor bleeding. 
Much faster and handier to use than 
old-fashioned ice bags and, unlike ice, 
is always available, is not messy, is easy 
to carry on trips. 


Quick and easy to apply. Just 
squeeze the plastic bag and—in just 
2 seconds—you get instant cold that 
stays cold up to halfan hour! The tough 
yet flexible plastic bag conforms read- 
ily to body contours. Non-toxic and 
safe, even if the bag is punctured. 
Keeps for extended periods of time. 


Kwik-Kold provides ready relief for 
athletic injuries. Used by the 1960 U.S. 
Olympic Team, Kwik-Kold should be 
standard equipment for all football, 
basketball, and baseball teams as well 
as other athletic groups. For all sports 
injuries—sprains, black eyes, cuts and 
bruises—Kwik-Kold is handy and effec- 


tive, indoors, outdoors, in all seasons. 


New K WIK-KOLD belongs in the 
first aid kit of everyone who has to 
deal with sudden injuries. Get Kwik- 
Kold from your local first aid equip- 
ment supplier or write International 
Latex Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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Actual Size 6" x 9" 


Just Squeeze It... 
Instant Cold?! 





Kwik-Kold can be stored at any tempera- 
ture, always ready for immediate use. 
Tough yet flexible plastic bag contains 
dry Cold-Crystals and an inner pouch of 
special fluid. When you squeeze bag, fluid 
is released to activate crystals and give 
instant cold. Apply as you would an ice 
pack. Bag measures 6" x 9", conforms 
smoothly to body contours, is not lumpy, 
messy, or drippy. Dispose of bag after use. 





How Cold Works in the 
Treatment of Injuries: 


Cold is medically recognized for 
its value in the treatment of vari- 
ous injuries. In mznor bleeding, 
cold has an astringent action on 
tissues and constricts capillaries, 
thus acts to reduce blood flow at 
the site of the wound. By reduc- 
ing effusion of blood to wound, 
cold helps reduce swelling, inflam- 
mation, and discoloration in bruises 
and sprains. The local anesthetic 
effect of cold helps relieve pain. 
And because it restricts blood 
flow to and from the wound, cold 
slows spread of venom in treating 
insect and snake bites. 











How To Use Cold in 
Emergency First Aid: 


Sprains. Elevate injured part to a 
comfortable position. Apply cold packs 
to sprain to ease swelling and relieve 
pain. 


Bruises, Black Eyes. Apply cold 
pack promptly to bruise for 20 to 25 
minutes. Cold inhibits flow of blood to 
wound, helps limit discvloration, re- 
duce swelling and pain. 


Bleeding. In bleeding from the nose, 
the head should be kept erect, as low- 
ering the head tends to encourage con- 
tinued flow of blood. Apply cold to the 
nose, and if the bleeding is from near 
the tip of nose, pinch the nostrils to- 
gether for a few minutes. In bleeding 
from cuts and abrasions, keep the area 
raised and apply cold in conjunction 
with other prescribed treatment. 


Insect & Snake Bite: For bee, wasp 
and hornet stings, remove stinger with 
sterilized needle or knife point. Apply 
cold to sting to relieve pain and slow 
absorption of venom. Apply calamine 
lotion to relieve itching. For ant, chig- 
ger and mosquito bites, wash affected 
parts with soap and water, then apply 
paste of baking soda Apply cold to 
reduce swelling. For snake bite, follow 
prescribed first aid procedure, using 
cold application on wound to relieve 
pain and help limit spread of venom. 


Sunstroke. For mild sunstroke 
(marked by headache, fatigue, dizzi- 
ness and, perhaps, fainting), cool pa- 
tient off quickly. Apply cold packs to 
head to help lower body temperature. 


Minor Burns. Follow recommended 
first aid procedures to exclude air from 
burned area and prevent contamina- 


tion. Apply cold packs to relieve pain. 


Other Uses. Cold packs may be con- 
sidered for use in conjunction with 
other appropriate first aid measures in 
treating minor head injuries, suspected 
appendicitis, headache and fever, 
toothache, and fainting. 











Dr. R. Franklin Thompson, President 


CTY 


Historic Jones Hall, first building erected on present campus sight. 





CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PUGET SOUND 


Tacoma, Washington 


HE UNIVERSITY of Puget Sound’s 
growth in the program of courses 
and in enrollment has led to a university 
status. During most of its history, the 70- 
year-old Tacoma, Washington, school has 
been known as the College of Puget 
Sound. The new university status took ef- 
fect on January 1, 1960, after being ap- 
proved by the board of trustees. The 
trustees’ action was based on growth of 
the school and the fact that there are now 
five separately organized schools: Arts 
and Sciences, Business Administration 
and Economics, Education, Occupational 
Therapy, and Music. 

There are over 1600 full-time co-educa- 
tional students enrolled at the University 
of Puget Sound with an additional thou- 
sand in evening and extension classes. Be- 
cause classes and laboratories are kept 
small to maintain a closer relationship be- 
tween the student and his instructor, the 
average class size is twenty-two students. 
For many years the university was set up 
principally to serve Tacoma residents. 
However, during the past twenty years, 
the University of Puget Sound has at- 
tracted students from throughout the na- 
tion and from many foreign countries. 

The University of Puget Sound’s seven- 
ty-acre campus, with spacious lawns and 
beautiful natural woods, is located only 
two miles north of the Tacoma city center 
in a fine residential district. Centered in 
the heart of the Evergreen playground of 
Western Washington, the university has 
easy access to all recreational areas, from 
the shores of Puget Sound to the ski 
slopes of the Olympic and Cascade moun- 
tain ranges. The university itself is set 
in the midst of superb natural scenery. 
To the east, across Commencement Bay, 
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By 


STAN FARBER 


teeming with commerce, lie fir-clad 
hills. Beyond them rise the Cascade 
mountains, snow-tipped. To the north- 
west are endless blue vistas of Puget 
Sound and wooded islands, and in the 
background are the rocky crags of the 
Olympic range. 

New buildings are rising on the 
campus in order to serve the growing 
UPS community. Since 1943 the Uni- 
versity of Puget Sound has added fif- 
teen new teaching and living units. 
Among the new buildings — most of 
which are of a modified Tudor-Gothic 
design which dates from the days of 
Shakespeare and Elizabeth I — are the 
Memorial Fieldhouse, the Hugh Wal- 
lace Memorial Swimming Pool, a Mu- 
sic Building, Collins Memorial Li- 
brary, and four dormitories. The 
block-long Student Center is the new- 
est addition. A “Fraternity Row” is the 
next project along with new dormi- 
tories to meet the ever-increasing stu- 
dent population needs. A new science 
hall, classroom-auditorium building, 
football stadium and athletic track are 
planned for the near future. 

The University of Puget Sound of- 
fers pre-major courses in dentistry, 
engineering, law, medicine and theol- 
ogy, and is accredited by the North- 
west Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, which is recognized by 
all other regional accrediting associa- 
tions in the United States. For particu- 
lar work in the professional fields, 
UPS is accredited by the American 
Medical Association, the University 
Senate of the Methodist Church, the 
National Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic, the American Association of Uni- 
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Smaller of two huge dining rooms in Student Center. Note beamed ceiling which is of a 
modified Tudor-Gothic design. When Student Center opened a year ago, students 
crowded 55 of their population into the massive fireplace located in the left center. 
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The University of Puget Sound has not only grown academically, but it has developed 
structurally in the form of the new Student Center. The opening of the Student Center 
in September, 1959, emphasizes the fact that UPS is rapidly expanding to meet the 


students’ needs — social as well as academic. 





UNIVERSITY OF PUDGET SOUND — Continued 


versity Women, the American Chemi- 
cal Society and the Washington State 
Board of Education. 

Establishment of a School of Gradu- 
ate Work was approved by the trus- 
tees when Puget Sound acquired its 
university status. The school co-ordi- 
nates the graduate program and makes 
recommendations for its development. 
The university has had a program of 
graduate work for the master’s de- 
gree for thirty years and has granted 
225 degrees, including twenty-five in 
the past year. At present about 200 





Hugh Wallace Memorial Swimming Pool. 


persons are studying for graduate de- 
grees. 
ge University of Puget Sound is 
older than the state of Washing- 
ton and was started under a terri- 
torial charter. Yet early-day observers 
might well have doubted that the Ta- 
coma institution would survive. Three 
generations have passed since a de- 
voted band of pioneers founded the 
school. 
The dream of a great school in the 
timbered Pacific Northwest originated 
in the minds of a group of Methodist 





ministers and civic-minded people in 
1884-88. The first transcontinental rail- 
road had just reached Tacoma’s 
Commencement Bay on the lower 
reaches of Puget Sound. Population 
was beginning to grow. It was a good 
time to dream and plan. 

Academically, the new school made 
good progress. In 1893 the first gradu- 
ates crossed the platform to get their 
degrees. 

Then came the depression of 1893 
and Puget Sound University, as it was 
then named, found itself in dire finan- 
cial condition. Professors were poorly 
paid, expenses were reduced to a mini- 
mum, but still the debt grew. Some 
thought the school should close; others 
were determined that it should survive. 

Shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, Puget Sound University had man- 
aged to pay off its debts. A second re- 
organization took place in 1913, when 
the name was changed to the College 
of Puget Sound and a strict liberal 
arts college envisioned. 

After World War I, the college — 
handicapped by the lack of space in its 
Division Avenue location — moved to 
its present site on Lawrence Street. 
Before the depression of the 1930s had 
passed, the college had won accredita- 
tion and had a faculty of thirty-five 
and a student body of 750. By 1940, 
the campus had four large buildings — 
Jones Hall, Howarth Hall of Science, 
Kittredge Hall, and Anderson Hall, 
the dormitory. 

When Dr. R. Franklin Thompson, 
energetic former vice-president of Wil- 
lamette University, became the tenth 
president of the College of Puget 
Sound in 1942, the college was serv- 
ing less than 400 students, mostly 
prospective women teachers. After 
World War II, returning servicemen 
crowded the CPS campus in search of 
an education. About 2200 veterans and 
regular students were educated annual- 
ly during the first five years after the 
war. 

ATHLETICS 

Along with academic growth and 
growth in facilities, the athletic pro- 
gram has grown immensely since John 
Patrick Heinrick, redoubtable football 
coach and athletic director of the 
Loggers, joined the staff at the Uni- 
versity of Puget Sound. Heinrick has 
built and maintained the Loggers as a 
small college football with a reputa- 
tion to be respected in and out of the 
Evergreen Conference. 

Heinrick, a native Tacoman, is the 
dean of Evergreen Conference coach- 
es. He was varsity basketball coach at 
UPS from 1945 until 1959 and has been 
head football mentor and athletic di- 
rector since 1948. 

In thirteen years of Logger football, 
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Heinrick has amassed a winning record 
of close to eighty per cent while win- 
ning the league title five times, finish- 
ing second five times and taking third 
three times. It’s no wonder that the 
National Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics saw fit to enroll the Hein- 
rick name in its Helms’ Football 
Coaches’ Hall-of-Fame in 1957. The 
popular Logger coach was also initi- 
ated into the two-year-old Tacoma- 
Pierce County Sports Hall-of-Fame in 
1959. 

He has neared the 400-mark in total 
football and basketball victories with 
wins split almost evenly between the 
two sports. Heinrick, in addition to 
serving the community as commission- 
er in all sports for the Metropolitan 
Park District, also holds the same of- 
fice in Evergreen Conference football 
and basketball. During the football 
season, Heinrick often takes a ‘“post- 
man’s holiday” and officiates high 
school football. For years, he officiated 
football and basketball in the now de- 
funct Pacific Coast Conference. In ad- 
dition to these duties, Henrick has 
served as head of the Physical Educa- 
tion Department since 1948. 


For a college coach whose business 
it is to train and develop new crops of 
professors of athletics as much as to 
mold winning teams, success in one 
field becomes as important as in the 
other. 


More athletic coaches have been 
trained at the University of Puget 
Sound than in any other institution in 
the state of Washington, with the ex- 
ception of Washington State Universi- 
ty. The lion’s share of the credit for 
this goes to Coach Heinrick. Among 
scholars who have been exposed to his 
tutelage, Heinrick the educator is held 
in as high esteem as Heinrick the 
strategist of the gridiron and maple 
court. In addition to the graduates 
who coach, there are many others who 
have gone into jobs in the recreation 
and sportscasting fields. 

An Evergreen Conference competitor 
once said, “The worst thing that could 
have happened to the other schools in 
the league was to have the University 
of Puget Sound hire John Heinrick as 
football coach.” 

Norm Pollom, an assistant football 
coach at Southern California who 
helped coach the 1960 University of 
Washington Rose Bowl champions, 
learned his football under Heinrick’s 
coaching. He says that Heinrick is “not 
only a solid coach, but he also goes out 
of his way to teach his players how to 
coach if they are interested in the pro- 
fession.” 

The basketball coach is Wally Er- 
win, one of the finest athletes ever to 
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don the Maroon and White. He earned . 


four letters each in football and track 
and three in basketball before gradu- 
ating in 1953. He sat out basketball in 
his junior season because of injuries. 
He is also the head baseball coach, as- 
sists in football and, in addition, di- 
rects the fast-growing intramural 
sports program. 

Erwin took over as head basketball 
instructor during the 1959-60 sea- 
son and surprised opponents with a 
third place Evergreen Conference fin- 
ish. The squad was composed mainly 


of freshmen — who are eligible for 
varsity competition at UPS — and 
sophomores. 


The student on campus who is not 
an athlete is not left out of the sports 
program. A complete intramural pro- 
gram, administered by Erwin and un- 
der the direction of student managers, 
provides recreation for those not in- 
terested in turning out for intercol- 
legiate athletics. A dozen different 
sports are included in the program. 

Don Duncan, swimming coach and 
manager of the Hugh Wallace Memorial 
Swimming Pool, guided the Loggers to 
the Evergreen Conference swimming 
and diving championship last year and 
now has an unbeaten record in ten 
straight league dual meets over the 
last two seasons. Although no swim- 
ming scholarships are offered — only 
football and basketball players receive 
athletic grants — many swimmers at- 
tend on academic awards. 

The University of Puget Sound com- 
petes on an intercollegiate level in ten 








Waliy Erwin, left, and John P. Heinrick. 
Erwin is head basketball coach and Hein- 
rick, a member of NAIA Coaches’ Hall of 
Fame, is football coach and athletic di- 
rector. 


different sports. Included among that 
group are track, skiing, wrestling, golf, 
tennis, and yachting. 

One of the finest small college bas- 
ketball facilities in the country is of- 
fered in the 6000-seat University of 
Puget Sound Fieldhouse. The UPS ath- 
letic department annually plays host to 
the Washington State Class “A” High 
School Basketball Tournament in the 
Fieldhouse. In addition to professional, 
collegiate and high school basketball, 
Ted Droettboom, Fieldhouse manager, 
books conventions, shows, expositions, 
circuses, speeches, concerts and dances 
in the huge athletic building which al- 
so houses the physical education plant. 


(Continued on Page 36) 





University of Puget Sound’s 6000-seat Memorial Fieldhouse. 
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Basketball Bribes and 
Sports De-Emphasis 


HE RECENT basketball bribe scandals have brought 
shocking disappointment to coaches, educators and all 
true sportsmen. It is too bad that a few gamblers plus a 
small minority of the players can cast such a dark shadow 
over the great game of basketball, the game which had its 
origin in the United States and has done so much for the 
American youth. It is a game which reaches all the way 
from the big coliseums to the country hamlets where the 
game is played on an outdoor court. 

This column realizes that it is a problem to be faced but 
we were disappointed to hear proposals that the game be 
curtailed or even eliminated if necessary. These proposals 
come from people who seize a situation like this to attack 
sports or else lack the imagination needed to solve the 
problem. 

Certainly the administrators feel the responsibility to 
meet the problem squarely and, in their urgency to do so, 
they propose de-emphasis. Surely you can burn down the 
barn to rid it of mice, but then you have no barn and the 
mice move elsewhere. You will not improve a boy’s char- 
acter by locking the gym door. This is a battle that must 
be fought in the boy’s heart and mind. His chances of grow- 
ing morally stronger are enhanced when he comes under 
the influence of a good coach. 

In the recent price fixing cases brought against big busi- 
ness, no one proposed that we discontinue manufacturing 
the products of the companies involved. You even some- 
times find immorality in the church, but no one recom- 
mends de-emphasis of religion. Sometimes you find cribbing 
in the classroom, but no one suggests that we de-emphasize 
education or close the school. 

With a few remote exceptions, the athletic coaches of 
America are men of high character who are dedicated to 
their profession and to the moral and physical welfare of 
the players in their charge. The overwhelming majority of 





By DWIGHT KEITH 


players are high type youngsters who could never be tempt- 
ed by a bribe. It is grossly unfair to deprive them of the 
recognized benefits of sports because of the weakness of a 
few players. 

A better solution would be to place greater emphasis on 
sports, along with more attention being given to recruiting 
methods. We have always felt that, as a matter of policy, 
schools should recruit only in their own geographical areas. 
However, it would not be fair to impose a ban on students 
coming from other areas as that sometimes involves sons 
of the alumni of the institution and other worthy applicants 
who are seeking the course best suited to their needs. Most 
important of all, let’s not make the mistake of de-empha- 
sizing things that have proven benefits and should re- 
ceive GREATER EMPHASIS! 





JUNE JOTTINGS 


f pee ISSUE marks the completion of Volume 23 and we 
can look back on twenty-three years, checkered with the 
good and the bad. Our conscientious effort has been aug- 
mented by many friendly hands along the way. We are 
deeply indebted to our advertisers who have made possible 
our monthly get together and to the coaches, trainers and 
columnists who have brought interesting and instructive 
material to our pages which has given COACH & ATHLETE 
the wide and intense readership it enjoys. 

For months now we have been working on plans for the 
coming year (August, 1961-June, 1962) and we have an 
ambitious editorial program on the planning board. Be- 
ginning with the August issue, we will carry a great many 
more technical articles than heretofore, without eliminating 
any of the features we now have. Our regional columns will 
appear in alternate issues, enabling us still to keep attuned 
to the sports news and gossip from the various regions. 

As we tuck this issue to bed, we extend sincere best wishes 
to all our advertisers, contributors and subscribers for a 
pleasant, profitable and safe summer. Our August issue will 
be out August 20th, timed to reach coaches and trainers at 
the beginning of fall practice. See you in August! 





COACH & ATHLETE 


a The Magazine for Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 

(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of grea: 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 


(3) Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans as 
well as coaches, officials and players. 








COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(5) Christian principles 
(6) High standard of 
sportsmanship and eth- 


(1) Fair play 
(2) Clean speech 
(3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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QUESTION 


OTHER MAKES 








“CHECK IT BEFORE YOU BUY ANY PROTECTIVE MOUTHPIECES 





FEATHERBITE 


QUESTION 


OTHER MAKES 


FEATHERBITE 





Does the company fur- 
nish true insurance by 
a nationally recognized 
insurance company to in- 
sure that their product 
will prevent tooth in- 
juries? 


FEATHERBITE is insured by Security 
Life & Accident Company of Denver, 
Colorado, recognized as one of the 
— insurers of athletes in the 
world. 


Are the materials toxic 
or dangerous in their un- 
mixed or semi-mixed 
form? 


Yes. Some liquid plas- 
tics are extremely toxic 
to user and can harm 


FEATHERBITE comes ready-to-fit. No 
mixing of materials—the materials 
are completely safe and non-toxic. 








Does the manufacturer 
have a record of relia- 
bility? How long have 
they been making protec- 
tive mouthpieces? 


Limited experience — re- 
liability untested. 


FEATHERLAX CORP., has over 30 
years experience in manufacturing, 
and is the largest producers of 
custom-fitted mouthpieces in the 
world. Featherlax Corporation is 
rated by Dun & Bradstreet. 


Do you need to buy a 
new mouthpiece if the 
materials are improperly 
mixed or the impression 
is not good? 


FEATHERBITE can easily be re-fitted. 





Does tke mouthpiece fit 
all ages and sizes of 
players, or are different 
sizes necessary? 


No authentic information 
available. 


The standard FEATHERBITE Mouth- 
piece will fit all ages and sizes 
of players with normal dentition. 


Does the mouthpiece 
have historical and sta- 
tistical proof of its ef- 
fectiveness in preventing 
tooth injuries? 


FEATHERBITE has by actual test for 
nine years proved its effectiveness 
to leading coaches, trainers, ath- 
letic directors, dentists and dental 
societies. Insurance statistics have 
verified these results. 





Does the use of the 
mouthpiece require pro- 
fessional skill to mix 
materials to fit each 
individual? 


YES! Require professional 
skill to fit, and to mix 
materials. 


FEATHERBITE can be easily fitted 
by anyone. No mixing of ‘‘do-it- 
yourself” materials. 


Is the mouthpiece avail- 
able from a local distrib- 
utor who can_ service 
your needs without de- 
lay? 


skin, gums, eyes, etc. 
Allergic reactions are 
common. 

Yes. 

No! 

Generally no. 


FEATHERBITE has nation-wide dis- 
tribution through leading sporting 
goods dealers and dental supply 
houses. 





What is the shelf-life of 
the materials? 





“Do - it- yourself’ mixes 
have a relatively short 
shelf-life; may not be 
usable next season. 


FEATHERBITE shelf-life is over two 
years. 








Does the mouthpiece 
comply with the manda- 
tory ruling for individ- 
ually fitted mouthpieces? 


Some do. Most do not. 


FEATHERBITE meets all require- 
ments of the mandatory ruling— 
and more. 








| / PROTECTIVE MOUTHPIECE 
U. $. PAT. #2705492 © 


Manufactured by 





The Featherbite Protective Mouthpiece was in- 
vented by a dentist and is patented because it 
is so different from anything else available. 
Featherbite is made of two different shock- 
absorbing materials to give maximum protection 
. , . takes only 10 minutes to permanently fit. 
This unitized ‘“‘jacket’ distributes the force of 
blows to prevent pain and injury. Does not inter- 
fere with breathing or speaking. Fits securely at 
all times. 


National Alliance Football Rules Committee makes individually fitted 
mouthpieces mandatory effective 196 
finest dental protection available. Keep 
on a permanent disfigurement with expensive “cheap protection.” Do 
not make “guinea pigs” out of your boys. 


FEATHERLAX CORP. 


2. Protect your athletes with the 


them insured safe. Do not gamble 


4112 FANNIN ST. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 














FEATHERLAX CORP., 4112 FANNIN ST., HOUSTON, TEXAS 

( Send more information on FEATHERBITE 

(«Send name of nearest FEATHERBITE dealer 

Oo Send FEATHERBITE Protective Mouthpieces 

Name of my dealer is od 2 ee 
Adéress_—_—$<$<—<—$—<$<$_$£$£_$__—____ <_< 
MY NAME IS 





MY ADDRESS IS. 
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For a man who has just finished his 
second season as a college coach, Darrell 
Mudra of Adams State College, Alamosa, 
Colorado, is doing an exceptional job. In 
two campaigns Mudra brought the Rocky 
Mountain Faculty Athletic Conference In- 
dians from the basement to the throne. 
In his first year the Tribe finished second 
with an overall record of 8-1, and in the 
championship year of 1960 the team shot 
to a 7-0-1 mark and was rated 16th na- 
tionally in the National A iation of In- 
tercollegiate Athletics poll. The 30-year 
old Mudra now is eyeing a second title for 
his team. He was an all-round athlete at 
Peru State College in Nebraska and was 
also a successful high school coach before 
going to Adams State. 








OACHES HAVE been cited many 
times for their brilliant manipu- 
lation of personnel. Everyone has un- 
doubtedly heard of the “Lets go girls” 
incident of Knute Rockne’s in which he 
so enraged his players at half time 
that they turned what looked like 
certain defeat into victory. Although 
often revered for this intuitive ability 
to bring the best out of his boys, the 
coach is frequently assailed when his 
manipulative tactics fail. 


Poor understanding of human be- 
havior coupled with a pragmatic ac- 
ceptance of almost any new practice 
sounds many a death knoll on the na- 
tive young coach. Ideas about new 
formations, techniques of blocking, and 
human relations change about as rapid- 
ly as the styles of women’s hats. It has 
been said that if Roger Bannister had 
run the four minute mile wearing a red 
tie we would certainly have seen many 
more red ties on the track that summer. 
It might follow then that our approach 
to teaching should be based more and 
more on the psychology of learning 
and less and less on what the big boys 
are doing. 

One of the factors affecting learning 
is tension. Experiments conducted in 
the psychological laboratories a few 
years ago showed that high and low 
tension seemed to impair learning 
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while a moderate amount of tension 
produced ‘the best learning environ- 
ment. More work needs to be done be- 
fore we can make a _ thorough-going 
analysis but this concept does have 
many implications for us today. 


Just think of the times that the 
learning process is impared by the 
unknowing coach who chides and de- 
rides a boy who is already experiencing 
a great deal of tension from the diffi- 
culty of the task involved. At Adams 
State we are not very critical of mis- 
takes early in the training period be- 
cause we think they are inevitable. As 
the boy learns a new technique tension 
lowers and afterwards criticism can be 
applied to raise tension safely. The ob- 
jection might be voiced that we 
shouldn’t let a boy practice something 
wrong but -we see this as a natural 
process with many implications, one of 
which will be taken up later. 


How many times have you heard a 
coach say, “Johnny is temperamental, 
you must be careful how you criticize 
him,” or “You have to chew on Bill 
constantly if you want him to produce”? 
The thinking here probably comes from 
our knowledge of individual differences 
and certainly all boys are different, but 
it is too broad a generalization and 
obviously erroneous, to think that we 
can type boys this way and use praise 
and blame for motivational purposes. 

Different personalities may have a 
tendency to respond more often to a 
specific technique but with every in- 
dividual there will be times when the 
tension should be raised or times when 
it should be lowered. Praise and criti- 
cism constitute one means of achieving 
this end, but only when the learning 
process is understood. 

All of us have had experiences when 
our team played below par because 
they were awed by the stature of their 
opponents. It is the coaches’ responsi- 
bility to lower the tension in situations 
when it is high and raise it when it is 
low. There is a natural tendency to be 
lackadaisical about your preparation 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN COACHING 


BY DARRELL MUDRA 
Athletic Director, Adams State 


College 


for a weak team on the schedule and 
this many times will account for an 
upset. When we are playing someone 
who we feel may have better personnel 
and is a strong favorite to defeat us we 
will make a special effort to avoid 
magnifying the capabilities of our op- 
ponents and instead will focus on the 
specific things that we plan to do. If 
we can identify a few things that we 
might be able to do well against this 
opponent it may become a great com- 
fort and energizer for us. We may get 
the idea that we have discovered the 
opponents Achilles’ heel. This along 
with the other team playing at a lower 
level because of their overconfidence 
or lack of tension may enable us to 
win. 

If we are playing a contest in which 
we feel that we have a definite edge 
we will emphasize our opponent’s 
strong points and the weaknesses in 
our attack during our preparation. We 
will raise the tension by scrimmaging 
more, exhibiting a sterner attitude, 
working longer and harder, and adding 
new material even though we are not 
planning to use it that week. We don’t 
want any plateaus in the learning 
curve. Many teams will actually lose 
a week’s growth during preparation 
for a weak opponent. 

There is a great deal of evidence to 
indicate that learning is a process of 
differentiating in which we go from 
the general to the specific. This is a 
rather simple sounding concept and 
has some obvious implications. 

In teaching blocking assignments we 
give the boys a very general picture of 
what we are trying to do. Actually it is 
a little frustrating as a result of their 
traditional orientation but we minimize 
specifics and just let them block an 
area. We would rather that they get an 
idea of the series and the general 
objectives of the play. Later, as they 
meet various defenses, they recognize 
that certain adjustments can be made 
to improve their chances of success 
and at this point we get together in 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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The Importance of Physical Fitness 
Today in the United States. 





In an article by President John F. 
Kennedy, entitled “The Soft Ameri- 
can” he indicates alarm at an increas- 
ing softness in our United States, a 
softness which he feels, constitutes a 
menace to our security. 

The civilizations of the Greeks, the 
Romans and the British prized the im- 
portance of physical soundness. “This 
knowledge,” wrote Mr. Kennedy, “the 
knowledge that the physical well-be- 
ing of the citizen is an important 
foundation for the vigor and vitality 
of all the acitivities of the nation, is as 
old as Western Civilization itself. But 
it is knowledge which today, in Amer- 
ica, we are in danger of forgetting.” 

“But no matter how vigorous the 
leadership of government,’ he went 
on to state, “we can restore the physi- 
cal soundness of our nation only if ev- 
ery American is willing to assume re- 
sponsibility for his own fitness and 
the fitness of his children. We do not 
live in a regimented society where men 
are forced to live lives in the interest 
of the state. We are, all of us, as free 
to direct the activities of our bodies as 
we are to pursue the objects of our 
thought. But if we are to retain this 
freedom, for ourselves and for genera- 
tions yet to come, then we must also 
be willing to work for the physical 
toughness on which the courage and 
intelligence and skill of man so large- 
ly depend.” 

The famed Michigan State Universi- 
ty Football Coach Michael Duffy 
Daugherty feels that there is a soft- 
ness in the mental attitude of youth, 
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GYMNASTICS 


ITS ROLE IN THE COMPETITIVE 


ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


By HARTLEY D. PRICE, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physical Education 


Florida State University 


and that many youngsters have lost 
the competitive urge to excel. 

President Dwight Eisenhower, when 
he was in office, in 1956 organized a 
council on Youth Fitness and a Citi- 
zen’s Advisory Committee on Youth 
Fitness, in an effort to improve the un- 
satisfactory physical condition of 
American youth. 

American Youth Lags in Fitness Test 

The New York Times of December 7, 
1960 published a release of the report 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. It 
stated that the boys and girls of the 
United States in terms of over-all 
physical fitness, do not compare fa- 
vorably with the youth of other na- 
tions. The youth of the United States 
was compared with youth of England, 
Scotland, Wales and Cyprus. The re- 
sults corresponded to a similar com- 
parison of Japanese youth that was 
made earlier. It was found that the 
10-17 year old group in our country 
was inferior in almost every com- 
ponent of physical fitness. In Britain 
seven different tests were given to the 
10-17 year age group. British girls 
were superior in all seven and British 
boys scored ahead in six. The excep- 
tion was “arm power.” 


The report stated: “The physical fit- 
ness of a nation defeinitely is not dis- 
played in the showing of its Olympic 
team, nor by its economic or literate 
stature, but by what its individuals ac- 
tually can do. United States youth cer- 
tainly does not display good physi- 
cal fitness when looked at by this cri- 
teria.” 

“The comparisons are shocking. 
They cannot be lightly regarded or 
glossed over easily. They should pro- 


voke serious thought and stimulate 
universal, organized action before it is 
too late. They reveal .. . that the rap- 
idly changing mode of American life 
is leaving its imprint on the basic 
physical fitness of American Youth.” 
The British boys finished 14% higher 
than the American average for all tests 
and at all ages. The British girls fin- 
ished 23% ahead of the American 
girls. The British boys were superior 
to the American boys on the average 
in the following categories: Arm 
Strength — 19% better; Arm Power — 
22% lower; Abdominal Endurance — 
23% better; Speed and Agility — 10% 
better; Sheer Speed — 10% better; 
Leg Power — 22% better; Endurance 
for Sustained Activity — 10% better. 
The British girls also were superior 
to the American girls in all categories 





Dr. Hartley Price holds B.S. and B.P.E. 
degrees from Springfield College; B.S. 
and M.A. degrees from the University of 
Illinois and a Ph.D. from New York Uni- 
versity. He was on the staff at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 1927-1948 where he 
coached soccer, gymnastics and directed 
the intramural sports program. There he 
developed six national championship 
teams. He has been at Florida State since 
1948 where he has turned out five na- 
tional championship teams. He is current- 
ly in Colombia on a Fulbright professor- 
ship. He was honored with a Fulbright 
professorship to India 1958-59. 

He has served on the U. S. Olympic 
Gymnastic Committee for twenty years; 
NCAA Gymnastics Rules Committee; Na- 
tional AAU Gymnastics Rules Committee 
and was selected to the Helms Hall of 
Fame in 1959, 
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as follows: Arm Strength — 12% bet- 
ter; Arm Power — 3% better; Ab- 
dominal Endurance — 35% better; 
Speed and Agility — 22% better; Sheer 
Speed — 33% better; Leg Power, pro- 
nounced superiority; Endurance for 
Sustained Activity — 37% higher. 


In Japan, Russia and‘ the Scandina- 
vian countries, soccer is the No. 1 spec- 
tator sport, and attracts hundreds of 
thousands annually. The No. 1 partici- 
pation sport, however, in these coun- 
tries, is gymnastics. Gymnastics is a 
disciplinary activity. Other countries 
encourage gymnastics for all, beginning 
at an early age. Is it possible to relate 
the superior physical condition of the 
people of other nations to the fact that 
they are people disciplined from early 
childhood by gymnastics? There is 
much food for thought in that question. 

It would seem that. superior physical 
fitness does not stem from spectator 
sports, from T.V. watching, from 
school bus riding, or from the well up- 
holstered seat of the family car. It 
would seem to stem from strenuous, 
disciplined activity. 

Of interest is the fact that Japan’s 
school children are not permitted to 
use the bus, a bicycle, a tramcar or 
family car as transportation to or from 
school. If they live within 2 kilome- 
ters of school, they walk. Should we 
encourage more walking by our school 
children? 

It is obvious that physical education 
and athletics must take stock of it- 
self. Let us look at our country’s ob- 
jectives and our program, and suggest 
what might be done in the future to 
improve the physical fitness of Ameri- 
can youth. 


Definition of Physical Education 


Ideally, physical education should 
endeavor to contribute to the effective 
integration and to the joyous develop- 
ment of the individual physically, men- 
tally, morally, and socially, through 
the agency of big-muscle play activi- 
ties that are presented according to the 
needs, capacities, and interests of the 
developing individual, and in genetic 
sequence so that the problem-solving 
patterns of conduct on the one hand, 
and the development of a self-disci- 
plined, integrated personality, on the 
other hand, may become effective in a 
forward-moving social setting. 


Definition as Applied to Athletics 


The same definition would apply 
both to intramural sports and _ inter- 
collegiate and interscholastic sports 
with added emphasis on expertness. 
The more qualified individual should 
obtain further opportunities in intra- 
murals. The expert should have the 
opportunity of meeting the best in oth- 
er institutions in the interscholastic or 
the intercollegiate program. 
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Objectives of Physical Education 
The Department of Physical Educa- 

tion at Florida State University is con- 

cerned particularly with the following 
objectives in the service curriculum: 

a. The development of fitness, both 
physical and mental. 

b. The development of certain social 
and ethical qualities which charac- 
terize the good citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. 

ec. The development of skills and in- 
terests for leisure both now and for 
the future long after the student has 
left school. 

These objectives are appropriate for 


any program of physical education at 
school, club, Y.M.C.A., college, or uni- 
versity level. 


Objectives of Physical Education 
Applied to Athletics 


The same objectives apply with the 
singular differentation that the insti- 
tution should provide the opportunity 
for the most proficient to meet the most 
proficient at another institution. Like- 
wise, the opportunity should be pro- 
vided to meet equitable competition in 
the intramural program. An ideal situ- 
ation exists if the three programs are 
integrated in one department. How- 


(Continued on Page 20) 





PLAY SAFE 


THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN 
DENTAL PROTECTION, SHIELD 
Mouth Guard was designed in coopera- 
tion with coaches and trainers to elimi- 
nate dental injuries in contact sports. 
SHIELD is a light, strong plastic guard 
that is custom-fitted to the mouth with- 
out professional assistance. SHIELD’S 
exclusive design allows free breathing 
and speaking—does not slip or fall out. 
e Easily custom-fitted in 7 minutes ¢ Made of 
pure hospital viny/ @ Tasteless, odorless, can 
not absorb mouth acids @ The most comfort- 
able, yet most protective mouth guard availa- 
ble @ SHIELD Mouth Guard fully complies 
with the recent ruling of the 
National Alliance Football 
Rules Committee 








hield 





22s PREVENT 


COSTLY MOUTH INJURIES 





Exclusive Shock-Absorber Design ! 


The illustrated projections insure perfect fit 
and give teeth an extra cushion against shock. 
Strong, efficient, completely comfortable. Retail 
price $3.50. School price $2.50. Money-back 
guarantee. Order SHIELD Mouth Guard from 
your Sporting Goods dealer, or Roberts Dental 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. 1075 Main St., 
Buffalo 9, New York. 


CUSTOM:-FIT 
MOUTH GUARD 








Johnny Sloan 
Holder of 15 National 
Titles. 


HAT IS THE potential of hand- 
ball? 

Bob Kendler, millionaire Chicago 
area home builder, is probably the No. 
1 four-wall court enthusiast in the na- 
tion and is determined to pump up in- 
creased interest in the game. 

“Handball need not be sold, merely 
seen,” insists the 55-year-old business 
dynamo, who still takes time out from 
a six-corporation, full week office 
schedule to toss off the work pres- 
sures with torrid sessions of handball 
action. 

In 1951 Kendler listened to the wails 
of handball leaders and top players, 
who were frustrated by lack of atten- 
tion being given their tournaments. 
The group banded together and 
formed the United States Handball As- 
sociation, a non-profit, strictly pro- 
motional setup, governed for and by 
the players and officials. 

Bob had the fine court facilities at 
his Chicago Town Club to spotlight 
the first major national tournament. 
The club’s championship court fea- 
tured partially-glass side walls, al- 
lowing for 250 spectators. 


In the years that followed USHA 
became the guiding force toward 
handball maturity. A monthly maga- 
zine — ACE — termed the “Official 
Voice of Handball,” became the 
binding force of players throughout 
the nation. Initiated in tournament 
play was a separate national competi- 
tion for boys under 19; national inter- 
collegiate play; and a special Masters 
doubles division for those dyed-in-the- 
wool veterans over the 40-age mark. 


Films were made available to vari- 
ous club and Y affiliate organizations; 
exhibitions were sponsored and sent 
out regularly by the national office. 
Record entries became a yearly habit 
as the classics moved around from 
Chicago to Houston to St. Louis, west- 
ward ho to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 
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HANDBALL 


BY MORT LEVE 


Kendler’s dream was the all-glass 
court. When he was approached five 
years ago by an avid handball con- 
tingent from Aurora, IIll., on the pos- 
sibility of financing such an innova- 
tion he put his support behind it to the 
tune of $30,000. 


The 1958 national four-wall tourney 
was billed as the “world series,” com- 
bining the forces of USHA, AAU, and 
YMCA to commemorate the centen- 
nial of metropolitan Chicago Y’s and 
to cut the ribbon on the 600-seat Au- 
rora glass court. Life magazine was 
set to do a picture story on the grand 
finale but a mishap to defending 
champ Jimmy Jacobs the day previous 
in the doubles finals forced a default 
and an exhibition was_ substituted, 
tossing the feature right out the door. 


A combination of spectator seating 
and a standardization of court size is 
giving the game the needed impetus. 
In the old days handball courts were 
usually a toss in when a college put 
in a sports building. . . wherever there 
was some additional, unused space, 
not suited for anything else, a make- 
shift court would emerge. 


The outdated big courts at some of 
the larger private clubs like the New 
York Athletic Club, San Francisco 
Olympic Club, and Los Angeles Ath- 
letic Club have been remodeled or in 
process of so doing. Handball interest 
and participation has increased tre- 
mendously at the Los Angeles club 
with the 20x20 courts. . . (20 feet high, 
20 feet wide, and 40 feet long). 


Big plans are in the offing. Denver 
has a new YMCA addition with five 
courts to be ready by the end of the 
year. The 1961 USHA nationals will 
take place there next April. Univer- 
sity of Texas plans a new squash and 
handball building, including an Auro- 
ra-type glass court. Dick Roberson, 
Longhorn volunteer court coach, re- 
ports full support on the project. The 
Texans have fielded a handball team 
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Robert W. Kendler 


in each of the six USHA-sponsored 
national intercollegiate tournaments 
and have walked off with the Fred 
Miller Memorial Cup three times. 


The biggest blue-print handball po- 
tential is now in the ground-breaking 
stage in suburban St. Louis. The new 
YMHA will have 12 indoor courts, 
half a dozen outdoor, including the 
all-glass shrine, dedicated to the mem- 
ory of pioneer Mound City nationally- 
ranked Jack Srenco. USHA national 
commissioner, Hymen Goldstein, has 
been the driving force behind this in- 
clusion and din’t have to holler loud 
to get Kendler’s appearance at a kick- 
off drive. 


USHA headquarters has been giving 
gratis court plans to any who write, 
and plead with architects, community 
centers, and colleges to inquire first 
before plunging ahead with outdated 
handball planning. This has _hap- 
pened — DePaul University’s two- 
million dollar field house has two 
back-to-back 23x46 size courts with no 
gallery whatsoever. You know who is 
playing handball there? Just a few 
faculty men. One court is actually be- 
ing used for dance instruction with an 
added acoustical ceiling. University of 
Pittsburgh put in one of the big mon- 
strosities, complete with chandelier 
lighting. 

Charles O’Connell, originator of the 
one-wall outdoor movement in the 
New York City area, came up with an 
idea recently for outdoor fronton 
courts, and sold Robert Moses, park 
commissioner. One of these courts, 
which employs a front, back, and one 
side wall, was erected in each of the 
five boroughs, and have become very 
popular. The advantage here is in the 
fundamental knowledge gained out- 
doors by youngsters in use of back 
wall and side wall play, at the same 
time allowing for good spectator view 
on the open side wall side. : 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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SPORTS 


COACHES ann PLAYERS 
OF THE YEAR 


SPRING 





THE EAST 





COACH PAUL QUINN 
U.S. Naval Academy 


Freshman coach for the past few years at the Naval 
Academy, Quinn was named head coach this year, succeed- 
ing Lou Lindsay. As of this writing (May 24), the Naval 
Academy heavyweight varsity is unbeaten, its greatest 
achievement being the winning of the East sprint cham- 
pionship. The crew also is the long favorite in the Inter- 
collegiate Regatta Association championships at Syracuse 
on June 17. 


FRANK BUDD 
Villanova 


Frank Budd, Villanova junior, from Asbury Park, N. J. 
A polio victim, Budd placed fifth in the 100 meters in the 
Olympic games at Rome, was unbeaten indoors and this 
spring ran three 100 yard races in tremendous times — 9.3 
(equalling the world record), 9.4 and 9.4. This has never 
been done before in the East. He did the same in the 220, 
running three races in 20.2, 20.3, 20.5, the last being an un- 
official world record around a turn. 

His father, Tom is a former hammer thrower. 





SOUTHEAST 


COACH WILBUR HUTSELL 
Auburn University 


Wilbur Hutsell, Auburn, track, for leading Tigers to SEC 
championship although the squad could win only three 
first places in the annual meet. Hutsell thus adds another 
jewel to his crown as the SEC’s most devoted and astute 
man in track. As you know, Auburn alumni gave him a car 
and that must be quite unusual, too. 


DOUG CONSTANT 
L. S. U. 
Doug Constant of LSU who won the 100 and 220, finished 
second in the high jump, third in the broad jump and ran 


one leg on the winning 440-relay race. Few SEC athletes 
ever did better in the championship event. 





MISSOURI VALLEY 


COACH MYRON RODERICK 
Oklahoma State 


There is a long list of wrestling champions, team and in- 
dividual, at Oklahoma State but the 1961 NCAA 157-pound 
king, Phil Kinyon, did it the hard way for coach Myron 
Roderick. 

Kinyon, who is a sophomore from Stillwater, Okla., first 
had to beat back a challenge from teammate Bobby John- 
son. You think that wasn’t an accomplishment? Well, John- 
son was a last minute fill-in for the Cowboys and he went 
to Corvallis, Ore., to win the NCAA title at 177-pounds. 
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PHIL KINYON 
Oklahoma State 


With all of the top men back from last year the 157-pound 
bracket was considered the toughest in the ’61 tournament. 
Kinyon was sharp all of the way and surprised everyone 
when he downed Lehigh’s Kirk Pendleton, 3-0. 

But as we have said mat champions are tradition at 
Oklahoma State. There have been 71 individual champions 
over the years and since the tournament was launched in 
1928 the Cowboys have won it 22 times as a team. 

Kinyon fits right in the Cowboy “Hall of Wrestling Fame.” 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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This month's featured 





OAC 


and 


from Oklahoma State 





COACH RALPH HIGGINS & GEORGE DAVIES 


KLAHOMA STATE track coach 
Ralph M. Higgins, who has had 
three ranking 15-foot vaulters under 
his tutelage these recent seasons, won- 
ders if he now has one who is headed 
for the magic 16-foot plateau. 

When OSU sophomore George Na- 
than Davies scaled 15-10% to exceed 
all previous vaulting records in the 
Big Eight conference meet at Boulder, 
Colo., May 20, Higgins definitely be- 
gan envisioning the breaking of the 
16-foot barrier. 

Davies’ tremendous lift at Boulder 
exceeded the accepted world outdoor 
record of 15-9% set by Olympic cham- 
pion Don Bragg in the USA trials of 
1960. Bragg holds the indoor vault 
mark at 15-944. 

The big jump was not altogether a 
surprise. Davies had cleared 15-6 at 
the Drake relays earlier and barely 
missed at 15-10 that day. 

Higgins is in his 26th year as track 
coach at Oklahoma State. He has 
served on the last two Olympic staffs, 
as a manager at Melbourne in 1956 
and as an assistant coach at Rome in 
1960. 


Jim Graham was Oklahoma State’s 
first standout in vaulting, tying for 


first at the NCAA in Berkeley at 14-8 
in 1956, qualifying for the Olympic 
team at 14-8% that year, but giving up 
his place on the USA team to Bob 
Gutowsky, of Occidental, when an an- 
kle injury was sustained in workouts 
before the Games. 

Graham was out of school and com- 
petition in 1957 and was injured be- 
fore the 1958 season opened. He came 
back in 1959 to win the NCAA at Lin- 
coln at 15-2 after setting a personal 
high of 15-5 during the 1959 season. 

Aubrey Dooley came on during Gra- 
ham’s absence. He, too, scaled 15-5, he 
and teammate Graham tying at that 
height at Norman, Okla., in a dual 
with University of Oklahoma May 19, 
1959. 

Both set records all through the mid- 
land area and both still were in com- 
petition this year. Dooley set a Sugar 
Bowl record at 15-434 in New Orleans 
January 1, 1961. He now is in the Ma- 
rine corps. Graham did 15-3 in the 
Southwestern relays at Lafayette, La., 
April 15, 1961, his best this season. He 
is on the OSU staff in veterinary medi- 
cine from which he took his degree 
this spring. 

But Davies topped both the men 


who have been his helpful tutors for 
the last year and a half. Up from 
Phoenix, Ariz., where he had vaulted 
14-6 to set a national junior college 
record during the one semester he 
spent in junior college before entering 
Oklahoma State, Davies quickly 
reached the 15-foot level as a “begin- 
ner” at OSU. 


He won the Texas relays vault at a 
record 15-1, after having won the Big 
Eight indoor at 15-4, tied for first with 
J. D. Martin, of University of Okla- 
homa at 14-6 in the Kansas relays, won 
the Drake relays at 15-6, among other 
laudable vaults, before topping the 
world record with his 15-10% at 
Boulder. 

A 6-3 and 190 pounds, with good 
speed, Davies is equipped to remain 
among the best vaulters, his coach be- 
lieves. He has been quite consistent, 
has good temperament in competition, 
and does a lot of conditioning. In dual 
meets he high jumps (6-4), works in 
the weights and runs the high hurdles. 

Davies was overshadowed in North 
Phoenix high school by teammate 
Jim Brewer, now of USC, who vaulted 
15-1 as a schoolboy, well ahead of the 
13-10% Davies did as a high school 
vaulter. 
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COACHES REPORT: MACGREGOR E700 HELMET _ 


“No neck injuries and not 
a single complaint on hel- 
mets for the first time in 
my coaching career.” — 


Bill Murray, head football 
coach, Duke University 


“I think the E700 series is the answer 
to all coaches’ problems when it comes 
to protection, comfort, durability and all 
around use.” 


This statement by Bill Murray, veteran of 
22 years in big-time college coaching, is 
typical of comments from college and high 
school coaches everywhere. The E700 
series is that good. And that safe. Rein- 
forced Cycolac shell . . . lightest and 
strongest in the game; Geodetic* crown 
suspension; and Absorblo** padding. . . all 
MacGregor exclusives...make the E700 
the lightest and safest helmet in today’s 
bruising game. The Absorblo** crown 
panel, giving the appearance of an Apache 
haircut, found extensive use last year—pro- 
vides extra protection to wearer and op- 
ponent alike. 

The entire E700 series is built to cradle 
the head, soak up shock of both head-on 
and angle blows. MacGregor E705 has 
Geodetic crown suspension nylon web; 
E70A features Absorblo crown suspension 
—each provides the most protection you can 
give your players against head and neck 
injuries. As Bill Murray says, E700 series 
is the answer to any coach’s problems, Put 
your team in the helmets cheered by 
coaches everywhere as the greatest in the 
game. See your MacGregor dealer today. 


* Patent No. 2,785,407 
** Patent No. 2,679,406 
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GYMNASTICS 
(Continued from Page 15) 


ever, the form of administration can 
vary. The important thing is that an 
adequate budget is provided for all. 
Program of Activities in 
Physical Education 

The effectively balanced program of 
Physical Education should include the 
following types of activities: 
a. Team Sports 
b. Individual Sports 
c. Rhythms 
d. Aquatics 
e. Gymnastics and tumbling 
f. Combatives 


Johnny 


On The Spot 





FAMOUS 


a) 
Chatham Blankets « Utica & Pacific Sheets & Cases « Simtex Napery « Bates & Morgan-Jones Spreads 


Qoxuithealleen, TEXTILE CORP 


1602 Ruiz St., Houston 2, Tex., CA 7-9824 


Box 76, Griffin, Ga., Tel. 5561 
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NAME TOWELS 


Luxurious Sahara name woven and Downdry plain 
towels are woven by leading mills exclusively for 
Southeastern’s customers. This extra measure of 
quality means added economy for you. And, thanks 
to being located in the heart of the textile industry, 
Southeastern gives prompt deliveries on all your 
linen requirements. Southeastern is Johnny on the 
Spot with textiles. Write for samples and prices. 


g. Open Country Sports, such as, ca- 
noeing, hiking, mountain climbing, 
ice skating, skiing, water skiing, 
and other activities pertinent to 
the locality. 

Program of Activities in 

Intramural Sports 
Opportunity for participation in as 

many sports as possible should be pro- 
moted. This will enable the student to 
practice effectively in his leisure time 
the skills that he has learned in the 
physical education class. 

Desirable Criteria for the Activities 

Provided in Interscholastic or 

Intercollegiate Athletic Program 

1. Should it be educational in charac- 








ter or merely promotional? 

2. Should it be a total program or a 
restricted program? 

A. Should the Athletic director 
have a positive attitude of help- 
ing more athletics or more 
sports or should he have a nega- 
tive attitude of helping a select 
few in fewer sports? 

3. Should it tend to stimulate the in- 
tramural program? 

4. Should it stimulate the physical ed- 
ucation program? 

5. Should it have its sights focused 
on Olympic and NCAA programs 
or should it be dedicated specifical- 
ly to a local program, such as, the 
SEC program? 

6. Should it encourage the develop- 
ment of new sports, such as, wres- 
tling, soccer, fencing etc? (For ex- 
ample: The University of Syracuse 
has 15 varsity sports with varsity 
junior and freshmen schedules. ) 

7. Should it center on the interests of 
the individual athlete or should it 
yield to the pressure of public 
opinion? 

8. Should the athletic department 
be a money making institution or a 
means of providing as many sports 
as possible for as many as possible? 

9. Does it encourage participation in 
athletics or merely watching ath- 
letics? 

10. Does it encourage the ideal of “fit- 
ness for all’? 

Gymnastics is at the cross-roads now 
of moving forward rapidly but its 
progress depends largely upon the 
initiative of the athletic administra- 
tion. 

Status of Gymnastics Importance 

in Cold War 

Russia has two million gymnasts, of 
which two hundred thousand are ad- 
vanced sufficiently for national compe- 
tition, and twenty thousand for inter- 
national competition. This means that 
Olympic team members are selected 
from twenty thousand well trained 
individuals. 

The selection in Japan is about the 
same. It is interesting to note that in 
1950 a team of three United States 
gymnasts, (Bill Roetzheim from Flor- 
ida State University, Ed Scrobe from 
New York, and Joe Kotys of Cleve- 
land) went to Japan to help in the pro- 
motion of Japanese gymnastics. Yo- 
shiro Hatano, now a graduate fellow 
in Physical Edz:cation at Florida State 
University first became interested in 
gymnastics because of the visiting 
gymnasts from America. Since that 
time Japan has climbed to the gym- 
nastic pinnacle os the world: Japin de- 
feated Russia in the 1960 Olympic 
Games at Rome last summer. But 
what position did the United States 
take? 
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= Above, left to right: Gabrielle Schope, 
- German platform driver, Roland Schil- 
linger, outstanding European rebound 
tumbler and Ingrid Kramer of Dresden, 
the gold medal winner in both spring- 
board and platform diving. 





Juan Botella of Mexico, who took third 
place in the men’s springboard diving. 
finds himself at home on the rebound 
tumbling apparatus. 


Two athletes from South Africa, diver 
Wendy Almond and gymnast Marie Kuit- 
ers, found rebound tumbling to their 








liking. 


REBOUND TUMBLING AT ROME 


wu NOT yet accepted as an 
official event in Olympic compe- 
tition, rebound tumbling made a num- 
ber of new friends among the compe- 
titors in the XVII Olympiad at Rome. 
Two rebound tumbling units were 
installed at the Olympic village near 
the housing area and promptly gathered 
a crowd of interested spectators, many 
of whom were top-notch athletes in 
other fields. 

Divers and gymnasts, recognizing a 
kindred sport, were first to make use 
of the bouncing beds and among the 
early visitors were such outstanding 
performers as Ingrid Kramer of Ger- 
many, who went on to become the gold 
medal winner in both springboard and 
platform diving events thus breaking 
the American monopoly on diving. Juan 
Botella of Mexico, whose diving finesse 
was clearly revealed in his rebound 
tumbling also put in an appearance as 
did U.S. gymnast Doris Fuchs, whose 
graceful back layouts, identified her as 
an experienced rebounder. 

Athletes of less free-flying persua- 
sions also tried a hand at the business 
and some did very well, several 
swimmers and a boxer from Japan 
being the best examples. 


The great popularity of this sport and 
the ease with which it acquires new 
enthusiasts indicate that it is only a 
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By BILL HARRIS 


matter of time until it appears on the 
schedule of Olympic competition. The 
time factor is due largely to the fact 
rebound tumbling has had a late start 
in Europe and so would not immedi- 
ately be welcomed there. However, 
there are many fine rebound tumblers 
developing throughout the world and 
this inbalance may be well on the road 
to disappearance by the time the next 
Olympiad rolls around. The tremend- 
ous strides that have occurred in the 
sport in the U. S. simply due to the 
introduction of more and better equip- 
ment are clear evidence that this is 


an area of athletic endeavor in a state 
of change and that as rebound tumbling 
facilities improve so will the sport. 

Rebound tumbling does not seem to 
have “levelled off” yet, each year sees 
the introduction of new super-stunts 
and routines of greater complexity and 
a casual inspection will show that this 
refinement of technique has gone hand 
in hand with the improvement of equip- 
ment and perhaps more importantly, 
the exposure of greater numbers of 
people to the pleasures and benefits 
offered. 





Whistle 


Eyeglass 
Holder 


Holds glasses from slipping, 
sliding, falling off or being 
accidentally knocked off in 
any sport. Adjustable rub- 
ber tips — adjustable elas- 
tic band. Retails $1.00 each. 
®@Pat. USA. 

®Pat. Canada 1956. 


SERON MFG. CO. 


Mouthpiece 
Cover 


Neoprene rubber. No metal 
can touch you. Washable — 
complete protection to lips 
and teeth. Locked on to stay 
on. Colors — red 
40¢ each. ®Pat. Canada. 


AT ALL SPORT SHOPS OR WRITE 
Barber Bidg. 


Lanyard 


New improved synthetic “N” 
rubber—black color—wash- 


able—special, easy to use, 
stainless spring steel snap 
catch. 75¢ each. ®Pat. USA. 


& white. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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Our page-brightener this 
month is Mary Fran Luecke, a 
recent graduate of Nerinx Hall 
High School of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. She was chosen by the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce as America’s Junior Miss 
at their Junior Miss Pageant in 
Mobile, Alabama. 


In addition to her beauty, she 
has an impressive string of hon- 
ors to qualify her as the whole- 
some high school senior which 
the junior chamber of commerce 
was seeking. She was a member 
of the Glee Club, Sodality, Radio 
announcer Student Radio Station, 
Drama Discussion Club, Honor- 
ary Literary Society, President 
Drama Club, National Catholic 
Theatre Club Representative, 
Feature Writer School Paper, 
Cheerleader, May Maid and Sen- 
ior Prom Maid. 


Her hobbies are tennis, swim- 
ming, horseback riding, dancing, 
writing and dramatics. She was 
in the top 10% of her class with 
a B+ average. She plans to at- 
tend U.C.L.A. where she will pre- 
pare herself for an acting career. 


The Junior Miss Pageant is co- 
sponsored by the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany who has made available 
$14,000.00 in scholarships for the 
finalists. These range from 
$1,000.00 for the fourth runner- 
up to $6,000.00 for the winner. 


The America’s junior Miss Pag- 
eant grew out of the Court Selec- 
tions of the famous Azalea Trail 
Festival in Mobile, Alabama. The 
33-year-old Azalea Trail has for 
many years honored a court of 
some forty high school girls from 





MARY FRAN LUECKE 


Junior Miss America 


Mobile and the surrounding area 
to reign over the February-March 
period of festivities and floral 
beauty. The culmination of the 
festival was until 1958 the Coro- 
nation of the Queen of the Azalea 
Trail in a pageant which has 
drawn a crowd as large as 37,000. 


Enthusiastic response to recog- 
nition of this age group led to 
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the development of the Pageant 
ads it now operates. Local and 
State Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce organizations sponsor com- 
munity and then state Pageants 
to pick a Junior Miss from each 
state. The winners then come 
to Mobile for the week-long Pag- 
eant in March, hosted by the Mo- 
bile Jaycees. 
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COACH WILBUR HUTSELL 


AND RICHARD CRANE 
Auburn University 


It is fitting that Auburn track coach 
Wilbur Hutsell, the Dean of Southern 
Track and Field coaches, comes to the 
end of his 40th year in that position 
with his greatest product going after 
high national ranking. 

Hutsell, who came from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri to become Auburn’s 
track coach in 1921, has produced 70 
individual Southeastern Conference 
champions, five Olympic performers 
and three SEC championship teams 
during his reign. However, in big 
Richard Crane of Cairo, Ga. he has 
the finest field man ever to don Tiger 
colors. 

This 6-5 senior is the greatest 
weightman in the Southern track his- 
tory, based on official International 
Federation Decathlon Scoring Methods. 
His combined shot put-discus efforts 
have never before been accomplished 
by a weightman from Dixie. 

He is the only weightman in the na- 
tion currently ranking in the top ten 
in both shot put and discus. His discus 
effort of 176-2% is the fourth best in 
the United States and his shot effort 
of 58-1 places him seventh in this cate- 
gory. 

Crane is the SEC shot put and dis- 
cus champion, holds the conference 
shot put record and the shot put and 
discus records in the Florida Relays. 

He has never been defeated in the 
discus. 

Hutsell’s record will go down in 
track history as one of the finest ever 
achieved. But what he has meant to 
Auburn will not be fully recorded in 
record books. 


This producer of atletic champions 
and winning teams is tied to his school, 
and to his athletes of the past 40 
years, by bonds of love. He is well- 
known for his ideals of fair play, 
sportsmanship and the utmost in in- 
tegrity. 

In the coaching of these 70 SEC 
champions, several Olympic perform- 
ers and an overall dual meet record of 
132-25, Hutsell has never once sacri- 
ficed his principles for a victory. 

He has exemplified the perfect lead- 
er, a standard to which the young and 
impressionable mind could cling and 
adhere. 
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He is a two-time Olympic track 
coach and was an Olympic trainer 
once. 


After recently capturing the SEC 
track championship he was honored by 
sportsmen the nation over. 


Given plaques from the NCAA, SEC, 
University of Missouri ‘“M-Club,” 
Coach & Athlete magazine and sev- 
eral other organizations, Hutsell 
thought he had reached the peak of 
his career. 


However, one token of Auburn’s 
love remained. A 1961 powder blue 
Oldsmobile was driven onto the track 
as a gift from Auburn alumni the 
world over. 


This honoring, seldom accorded a 
track coach, was a true measure of 
the devotion of his followers. He is, 
indeed, more than a track coach at Au- 
burn. He is “MR. AUBURN.” 














STOP 


Don’t buy a chronograph or 
timer until you can select the 
one best suited to your in- 
dividual requirements. There 
are hundreds of varieties, 
each with a combination of 
functions to meet specific 
needs. To be sure you make 
the right choice — write for 
our free catalog and name 
of nearest Racine Jeweler. 
Jules 


aCINE, 


& Company, Inc. 
20 W. 47ST.,N.Y.C., Dept. C6 


Headquarters for the finest timers and chronographs 
since 1890. Featuring Gallet, Galco, Security, Guinand. 
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COACHES, PLAYERS, 
OFFICIALS and FANS 


Let us Perma-Seal your certificates, citations, 


Ideal for lettermen’s award 

Laminated onto attractive wood plaque 
Sealed from dust, water and air 
Preserved for lifetime. 


An Attractive Adornment for Home or Office 


For prices and further information, write: 


PERMA-SEAL PLAQUE CO. 


1905 Piedmont Ave.,N.E. © Atlanta 9, Georgia 
“For Keep-Sake —Perma-Seal It” 
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IRVING T. MARSH 


New York Herald Tribune 


Oo OF THE finest field house in 
the East, to cost $1,500,000, is be- 
ing built on the placid Dartmouth 
campus, in Hanover, N. H. A building 
of concrete and glass, with an eleven- 
lap board track and seating arrange- 
ments for 3,500 spectators, the new 
edifice will have practice areas and 
playing courts for six sports. Designed 
by Pier Luigi Nervi, it is expected to 
be ready by the Fall of next year. 


The field house will cover an area 
almost equal to two football fields, 
with a height of 62 feet at the center 
of the roof. Besides the board track, 
the new building will provide a base- 
ball area — separate space for lacrosse 
practice, areas for field events such 
as weight throwing, putting the shot, 
high jumping, etc., a six-lane track 
straightaway almost 80 yards long, 
space for golf driving nets and other 
individual sports. 


Robert A. (Red) Rolfe, the Dart- 
mouth athletic director, is looking for- 
ward with keen anticipation to the 
field house. A baseball player at Dart- 
mouth and later with the New York 
Yankees, Rolfe says the baseball cage 
will be particularly valuable to the 
nine, which is always hampered by 
New England’s spring weather. 


This year, for example, the Indians 
went on a Southern trip without hav- 
ing a single infield drill behind them. 
The diamond was too wet and the in- 
door cage too small. 


“The new cage will place us on more 
equal terms with our opponents right 
from the start of the season instead 
of waiting until the first week of May 
to be in shape,” he says. 


And as to the new board track: 
“We'll have one the size of those in 
Madison Square Garden. Spectators 
will be able to watch the whole race, 
not just segments. So we hope to bring 
some outstanding track events to Han- 
over, such as the Heptagonal games.” 
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THE EAST 


There'll also be a pitching machine, 
as well as a batting cage and for the 
footballers Coach Bob Blackman will 
have available a clear area 80 yards 
long and the width of a football field. 


From all indications, there won’t be 
a field house in the East to match 


this one. 
* * * 


A new gymnasium, costing $3,500,- 
000, also is to be opened by St. John’s 
University on its campus in Jamaica, 
L. I. Originally scheduled for comple- 
tion last fall, its opening was post- 
poned by construction difficulties. But 
now it is ready for operation and was 
to have been formally dedicated last 
month. It will house a 6,000-seat gym- 
nasium, a swimming pool, a _ fully- 
equipped theatre as well as auxiliary 
gyms, squash and handball courts, 
fencing rooms, etc. 


It will be the focal point of student 
extra-curricular programs, intramurals 
and the like. 


* * * 


THE VALUTING POET — Prince- 
ton’s new record-breaking pole vaulter, 
Charley Mitchell, has a new and novel 
approach to his athletic specialty — 
he compares it with the writing of 
poetry. A 615-pound sophomore from 
Lincoln Park, N. J., he established 
a Tiger outdoor mark of 14 feet 
against Yale a couple of weeks ago 
and the first to congratulate him was 
Standish Medina, holder of the previ- 
ous Princeton record with a vault of 
13 feet 10% inches in 1937. Medina 
was a judge at the meet. 


Here’s what young Mitchell has to 
say about pole vaulting and poetry: 


“You can put emotion and feeling 
into it. There’s real beauty and tim- 
ing in it. That’s how I feel about my 
poetry. There’s a very definite rela- 
tionship between the two. When I’m 
vaulting in a meet I feel alone, apart 
from everyone. That’s how it is with 
my poetry.” 





Mitchell has been vaulting since the 


sixth grade, beginning in competitions 
with his four brothers. He started, ac- 
tually, with high-jumping. Then when 
his older brother beat him consistently 
he cut down a sapling and tried pole 
vaulting. 


The rest, as the boys say, is history. 

Mitchell, who has written more than 
50 free verse poems, says he writes 
for his own amusement. 


* * * 
ODDS AND ENDS — Harvard will 
compete in a_ six-team invitational 


basketball tournament at Washington 
University, in St. Louis, next fall. Other 
teams in the field are host Washington 
U., Valparaiso, DePauw, Wheaton, 
and William Jewell. The Crimson will 
play Carnegie Tech en route back to 
Cambridge. The Harvard hockey team 
also will go West during the Christ- 
mas holidays to meet Minnesota and 
Colorado College, each in a pair of 
games ... Gene Harris is the newly- 
elected captain of the Penn State bas- 
ketball team . .. New jobs: Richard 
N. Michaud has been appointed new 
assistant hockey coach at Brown and 
will assist hockey coach Jim Fuller- 
ton in managing Meehan auditorium, 
Brown’s new hockey rink that is sched- 
uled to be completed this summer. 
Arthur Robinson Jr., presently coach- 
ing at Rutgers, has been named fresh- 
man football coach and head lacrosse 
coach at Williams, succeeding William 
McHenry, who is to become athletic 
director at Lebanon Valley ... And 
Carmen Basilio, the ex-boxing cham- 
pion, has accepted a position at Le- 
Moyne College, Loudonville, N. Y., to 
help in the supervision of a new 
physical fitness program. The program 
will coincide with the completion of 
the athletic and recreation center now 
being completed. 


KUDOES — Ron Solomine, a 6-foot 
l-inch 175-pound centerfielder who has 
batted over .500 the past two years, 
has been named Long Island Universi- 
ty’s athlete of the year. Other top 
awards were presented to Alan Her- 
nandez, the fourth basketeer in L.I.U. 
history to score more than 1,000 points 
in his career, and to Fred Munsch, a 
swimmer who had a career record of 
47 victories and one loss... And Paul 
Doherty and Vince Santostefano were 
named outstanding athlete and out- 
standing senior athlete at Adelphi Col- 
lege in Garden City, L. I. Doherty, a 
junior, was top scorer on the lacrosse 
team and Santostefano was most valu- 
able in swimming for the _ second 
straight year. 
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The entire series of The Huntington 
Players in Charcoal will look mighty 
nice on your office wall. Write for 
free prints, suitable for framing. 


CONFIDENCE 





... built with the help of Seal-O-San® \.° \, enioy a real home court advantage. 
Your boys will blossom with poise when they Y or Ask your Huntington representative 
discover the Seal-O-San difference. It’s the aa for complete facts. And send for the 
famous floor finish that protects both floor and <i 1961-62 Seal-O-San Coaches Digest. Free 
players. Slip-proof. Glare-free. Resilient. Perfect to coaches and athletic directors, $1.00 to 
for fast breaks, Great for control ball, Lets you others. Please use your school letterhead. 
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BILL KERCH 


St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 


klahoma State University, com- 
peting in its first year of full 
participation in the expanded old Big 
Seven Conference, won the Big Eight’s 
All Sports championship for the 1960- 
61 athletic year. Kansas, the defending 
champion, finished in a second-place 
tie with the Oklahoma University. Colo- 
rado was fourth. Missouri fifth, Kansas 
State sixth, Iowa State seventh and 
Nebraska finished at the bottom. 

Here are the final standings, com- 
piled and sent in by Kansas’ informa- 
tive and hard-working Don Pierce, 
showing how the teams finished in 
each sport: 
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Football . 
Cross Country 
Basketball . 
Wrestling ... 
Swimming ‘ 
Indoor Track . 
Outdoor Trac 
Golf .. - 
Tennis . 
Baseball . 
Totals .... 
* Did not Compete. 


The Jayhawkers thus gained their 
seventh runner-up spot under Athletic 
Director Dutch Lonborg since he took 
over in 1950. They have won two over- 
all crowns during this span and thus 
have been 1-2 every year except one. 

Oklahoma State, under the guidance 
of Athletic Director Hank Iba, gained 
admission to the conference at the start 
of 1957-58 after dropping out of the 
Missouri Valley Conference. The Cow- 
pokes did not compete for the basket- 
ball flag that year and, because of 
scheduling, were not able to play a 
full league football slate until last fall. 
They finished first in cross-country, 
wrestling, golf, tennis and baseball to 
grab the overall crown. 

Coach Iba’s basketball team finished 
a surprising third in the league stand- 
ings, after being near the bottom of the 
pack the first two years. Even more 
stunning was the Cowpokes’ first-place 
finish in cross-country, snapping a 13- 
year Jayhawk title string. 

The real shocker came in the outdoor 
track meet, won by the Sooners of 
Oklahoma. The Jayhawks had held 
that championship for nine successive 
seasons and were favored to make it 
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ten after easily winning the conference 
indoor title last february. Oklahoma 
scored 99 points to 88% for Kansas, 
Oklahoma State had 84%, Missouri had 
5834, Kansas State 5034, Colorado 49, 
Nebraska 4134 and Iowa State 23. It was 
the Sooners’ first conference outdoor 
title since 1935. 

Highlight of that meet, of course, 
was the breaking of the world’s pole 
vault record by Oklahoma State’s 
sophomore George Davies. Davies 
sailed over the bar at 15 feet, 10% 
inches, erasing the 15-91% set by Don 





KU MU NU Os OU 
3 1 612 642 5 
2 4 6 1 3 
2 415 7 3 8 
715* 74o* 6 1 2 
3 74o* 5 749* 1 
1 31 7 31 2 
2 4 7 3 1 
4 6 8 1 3 
2 7 8 1 446 
8 2 6 1 5 
3449 47 664 2815 3415 





Bragg last year. The young Cowpoke 
cleared the bar on his third and final 
attempt in the final event of the com- 
petition as some 2000 fans and athletes 
looked on. The bar, which he brushed, 
shimmied momentarily but held steady. 

Kansas, crippled by lame muscles 
and faulty baton handling, won the 
mile relay, the 880, mile and two-mile 
races but lacked strength in the field 
events. Actually, the Jayhawkers could 
have finished in exclusive possession of 
second-place for the All-Sports title 
had it not forfeited two football vic- 
tories to drop from first place into 
third. Kansas’ football hopes took a fur- 
ther jar when Bert Coan suffered two 
broken bones in his right leg during 
spring training and there is possibility 
of his being sidelined for the coming 


season. 
. = « 


St. Louis athletic director Bob Stew- 
art is quite proud of the fine job his 
tennis Coach, Dr. Jasper W. Cross has 
done this season. Dr. Cross, who joined 
the university’s history department in 
1947 and will be raised to the full rank 





of professor next September took over 
the Billiken tennis team in 1959 after 
the school had completed two succes- 
sive winless years. In 1959 the Bills 
won three of 14 matches and the 
following season they had an 8-5 record, 
giving the school its first winning sea- 
son in nearly a decade. 

This past season, led by Wil Jenkins 
and Larry Kast, the Billiken tennis 
team won 11 and lost two with their 
biggest triumphs coming over Mis- 
souri (4-3) and Washington University 
(7-2). Jenkins won 13 consecutive 
matches and Kast, a freshman who was 
not eligible against Missouri or Brad- 
ley, won 10 of 11 matches and dropped 
only three sets all season. 


* ok 


The Big Eight Conference football 
champion will continue to play in the 
Orange Bowl game at Miami for at 
least three more New Year dates, it 
was announced after the conference 
and the Orange Bowl Committee got 
together for a renewal of their contract 
for three more years. The Big Eight 
has been sending a team there for the 
past eight years. In the contract just 
completed a big Eight champion could 
not play successive games in the 
Orange Bowl, but there are no such re- 
strictions in the new agreement. Thus 
if Coach Dan Devine’s Orange Bowl 
champion Missouri Tigers win the 
conference title next fall they again 
will make the trip to Miami. 


*& * & 


Coach Jack Mitchell’s Kansas Jay- 
hawk football team will feature a 
wingback on one side and a slot-back 
on the other, flanking the standard 
Sliding-T quarterback-fullback align- 
ment it was revealed during the prac- 
tice sessions this spring. Last fall Mit- 
chell deviated from the pure Sliding-T 
on occasion, now and then hitting with 
a Double-Wing T. 


Seven high school coaches and a golf 
professional will be the visiting con- 
sultants this summer in North Texas 
State College’s two courses of coaching 
and management of athletics. The phys 
ed classes will run from July 17 
through August 24. Pete Ragus and 
Carl Spoonemore will be the visiting 
football lecturers, the basketball con- 
sultants will be Jim Littleton and W. N. 
Robinson, Bill Carter and A. G. Kirk 
will conduct lessons in track and 
Charles Avera will be the visiting 
tennis coach and the golf pro will be 
Frank Stagner. 

* * * * 
Washington University in St. Louis 


will hold an invitational basketball 
tournament, starting Dec. 28, and five 
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schools have accepted bids to partici- 
pate along with the host bears. The 
schools include Harvard, Wheaton, Val- 
paraiso, DePauw, and William Jewell. 
Semi-finals will be held Dec. 29 and the 
champion will be decided on Saturday, 
Dec. 30. Tournament pairings will be 
announced in November. 


* * * 


Creighton University, an independent 
as is Washington University, is getting 
one of the top prep basketball players 
from Ohio. He is 6-5 Tom Apke from 
Elder High School in Cincinnati. The 
200-pound athlete was an all-city and 
all-state standout. 





HANDBALL 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Main drawback to the development 
of handball players at the college 
level is lack of competent instruction. 
You can’t just give a youngster the 
hard rubber pellet and tell him to go 
at it. The game can become most dis- 
couraging without fundamental knowl- 
edge of its four-wall intricacies. 


USHA has offered to sponsor sec- 
tional clinics with such experienced 
tournament champions as_ Jacobs, 
Johnny Sloan, Vic Hershkowitz, and 
Angelo Trulio on hand to provide the 
necessary know-how. 


The Los Angeles Athletic Club has a 
fine instructional setup. Danny Phil- 
lips, USHA district commissioner, and 
a sergeant on the city’s police photog- 
raphy staff, has regular classes. He 
takes films of the students in action, 
and then goes to work correcting them. 
plays them back, points out defects, 
Phillips has produced several very 
worthwhile instructional films and 
has made them available on a nominal 
rental fee. He can be_ contacted 
through the Los Angeles Athletic Club. 


Obviously the answer to the future 
of handball is in promoting more and 
more facilities . . . selling the more 
temperate areas on outdoor courts 
where the teenagers can pick up the 
rudiments of the game and move by 
easy transition to the indoor courts. 

Handball is a competitive, ideal con- 
ditioning game that is a wonderful 
carryover from scholastic days. It 
need only be introduced properly on 
adequate courts. 





Subscribe to — 
COACH & ATHLETE 


1905 Piedmont Road, N.E. 
Atlanta 9, Ga. 
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IF YOU ARE A SUPERMAN 


if you are a superman naturally, you can practice your sport and perhaps become a 
champion. But if you are just an ordinary man to begin, what do you do, just become 
an ordinary athlete? Or do you do like Olympic champions Bob Richards, Mal 
Whitfield, Parry O’Brien, Al Oerter or other great champions and record holders 
Bill Neider, Don Bragg, John Thomas, Billy Cannon, Jackie Jensen, Pete Dawkins, 
Bob Gutowski, Bob Backus, Frank Stranahan, Dick Cleveland and Al Wiggans, 
train with York Barbells, the Bob Hoffman way? 16 of the men who won Olympic 
championships at Melbourne, were Bob Hoffman’s boys grown up, boys who 
started to read Strength & Health magazine and train with York Barbells, when 
they entered their teens. And almost without exception these men used Hoffman’s 
Hi-Proteen and Energol. The Olympic team, the Pan-American team, the teams 
which competed all over the world, were supplied with Hoffman nutritional products. 


TO IMPROVE AT YOUR CHOSEN SPORT 


To get on the right track to greater athletic success, to improve at your chosen sport, 
you need barbells. We will be pleased to send you a complete catalogue of York 
weight-training equipment. York is by far the oldest and the largest in the field; 
you need all the “know how” you can get. Plan now to obtain the book BETTER 
ATHLETES, this 400-page book with 300 pictures and illustrations is moderately 
priced at $5.00. You can order it from Bob Hoffman, York, Pa. Make use of the 
instruction it contains, plan to visit our new building in York, attend some of the 
clinics devoted to weight training and the building of better athletes. 





Pictured here is the Hoffman’s Hi-Proteen-Energol-Daily Dozen Bargain Special. Priced 
at only $7.50 for a generous month’s supply of these two wonderful nutritional products, 
it is a rare nutritional bargain in today’s usual high-cost market for nutritional products. 


Start making Hi-Proteen and Energol a regular part of your diet. We are offering 
bargain combinations to encourage you to benefit from these excellent products. For 
those who want more strength, muscle and added weight, we offer The Gain Weight 
Special, two cans of Gain Weight Hi-Proteen, purchased separately, $3.00 per can; 
a pint of Energol, enough of both products for a month, and the already world-famous 
DAILY DOZEN, all for $10.00. If you want to order Energol separately, it is priced 
at 8 oz. bottle $3.00, pint $5.00, quart $8.00, gallon $25.00. You will fill 16 $3.00 
bottles with a gallon. If you don’t particularly want to gain weight, just to have super 
health, more strength, greater endurance, we will send you our Bargain Physical 
Fitness Special, Hoffman Super Hi-Proteen in both tablet and powder form, pint of 
Energol, Daily Dozen, for $10.00. This is the combination which so many of Amer- 
ica’s greatest athletes have been using to their great advantage. You can purchase 
these products direct from Bob Hoffman, York Barbell Co., York, Pa., or from a 
health food store if there is one near you. If we can help you in any way, just make 
your wishes known. 
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SOUTHWEST 


WILBUR EVANS 
Director Public Relations 
Southwest Conference 
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“Wait’ll next year 


That’s been a chronic cry in some 
corners of the Southwest for a number 
of years but it may well be the bat- 
tle cry for the entire Southwest Con- 
ference for 1961-62. There is so much 
proven talent returning in every sport 
the league likely could experience the 
greatest year in its history which cov- 
ers almost half of a century. 


The football will be high caliber and 
quite likely more interesting than it 
has been since two-platoon days, be- 
cause virtually all of the standout 
backs of 1961 return. And there will 
be some talented new ones moving in 
to share the spotlight with the Bulls, 
the Alworths, the Plys, the Saxtons, 
the Turners, the McKinneys and the 
Byers. Texas A&M has Jim Linnstaed- 
ter and George Hargett. TCU has Bob- 
by Joe Crutcher. Texas has Duke Car- 
lisle and Tommy Ford and SMU has 
Jerry Rhome and Billy Gannon, to 
name a few. 


A defensive league since two-platoon 
days, the league will be without the 
line heroes of last year — Holub, Lilly, 
Harris, Lee, Lively and the Kings. 
There still will be some able line- 
men, however, headed by Rice’s John 
Cornett and Johnny Burrell, TCU’s 
Bobby Plummer, Joe Eilers of A&M, 
Don Talbert of Texas, Bobby Lane of 
Baylor and Jimmy Collier and Dean 
Garrett of Arkansas. 


The prospects are bright for better 
basketball next winter with four of 
the five all-Conference players re- 
turning and only two of the teams hurt 
by graduation. Champion Texas Tech 
returns every player as does TCU, 
which: could field a darkhorse in its 
new coliseum. 


Six of the ten top scorers returning, 
including the Big Three — Carroll 
Broussard of Texas A&M, Harold 
Hudgens and Del Ray Mounts of Tech. 

The situation is similar in baseball. 


Eight of the thirteen players named to 
the coaches’ all-Conference team will 
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be back. Champion Texas returns sev- 
en of its eight regulars and its three 
leading pitchers. 

Texas, a surprise winner in track 
and field, returns performers who ac- 
counted for 48% of its 68 points, while 
Baylor returns the runners and jump- 
ers who scored 44 of the Bears’ 60 
points. Texas gives up Ralph Als- 
paugh, who owns the second best 
sprint record in conference history, 
while Baylor will be without its two 
weight stars, John Fry and Buddy 
Tyner. 

Alspaugh was the only senior win- 
ning a first place who also had been a 
winner as a freshman in 1958. Fry im- 
proved more than any of his rivals. 
His SWC record (56-11%) with the 
shot was eight feet farther than his 
third-place toss as a freshman and 
his new discus mark (172-5) exceeded 
his fourth-place frosh finish by 36 
feet, 2 inches. 


Jack Patterson, the Baylor coach, 
proved himself a good prophet as well 
as a good coach when he predicted a 
few days before the SWC meet that 
Texas would dethrone his Bears, 65-60. 
The final count: Texas 6844, Baylor 60. 

A forecast based on the top per- 
formances for the season rated Bay- 
lor a 68 to 66 favorite. If Baylor’s mile 
relay team and miler could have 
matched their previous best, the final 
score would have been Baylor 68%, 
Texas 66. 


LONE STAR DUST: Baylor, which 
earlier had named Bill Menefee to suc- 
ceed Bill Henderson as head basket- 
ball coach, has appointed Emil “Dutch” 
Schroeder to replace Dr. Lloyd Rus- 
sell as head baseball coach. A Baylor 
alumnus, Schroeder developed a state 
high school champion in his home 
town of Austin before joining the Bay- 
lor staff. 

Russell coached the Bears to within 
a breath of a share of the 1961 SWC 
crown with Texas. Needing a double- 
header sweep over Texas on the final 





day of the season, Baylor won one and 
tied the nightcap that had to be called 
because of darkness. Final exams start- 
ed the next day for Baylor and under 
conference rules a playoff of a tied 
game could not be held after exams 
begin. 

Baylor’s John Bridgers and Arkan- 
sas’ Frank Broyles will be the foot- 
ball instructors at the 29th Annual 
Coaching School conducted by the 
Texas High School Coaches Associa- 
tion in San Antonio. Harold Bradley 
of Texas and Frank McGuire of North 
Carolina head up the basketball fac- 
ulty. Dates are August 5-10. 

One of the earliest to make applica- 
tion for enrollment at the school was 
W. C. “Bill” Martinson of Anchorage, 
Alaska. Could this be the same Wilmar 
Curtis “Bill” Martinson who won the 
Drake Relays 100-yard dash for Bay- 
lor in 1946 and 1947 and figured in 
the Bears’ first sprint relay success? 

T. G. Hull, who has coached for 36 
years in the Amarillo school system, 
has ended his 24-year tenure as head 
basketball coach. He will continue as 
a teacher, however. 


Raymond E. Mattingly, who coached 
with tremendous success at Bowie and 
Lewisville, is the new head football 
coach at South Oak Cliff in Dallas... 
Raymond Haas has moved from Crock- 
ett to Taylor High School, succeed- 
ing Bill Ford, who has moved to 
Cuero. Bill’s son Budgie is headed for 
Texas A&M and is believed to be one 
of the state’s brightest youngest back- 
field prospects. 


TCU’s Buster Brannon, recuperating 
from major surgery, terms the coach- 
ing job by Rice’s Johnny Frankie last 
season as “the best in the history of 
the Southwest Conference.” Except for 
a brief stint as coach at Florida, Buster 
has been around the league since he 
entered as a freshman at TCU in 1929. 

SMU and Rice, which broke even on 
the Como family tennis players from 
Baytown, now will have brothers op- 
posing each other in basketball. Fresh- 
man Don Siegmund of Webster Groves, 
Mo., signed by Rice, is the younger 
brother of Larry Seigmund, a squad- 
man at SMU last winter. Rice’s Paul 
Como won the SWC tennis title for a 
second straight year but never had the 
opportunfty to face brother Lee Roy of 
SMU. The brothers did oppose each 
other in doubles, however, with Rice 
the victor. 

Cap Shelton observed his 42nd year 
as track and field coach at Howard 
Payne by piloting the Yellow Jackets 
to the Lone Star Conference cham- 
pionship. The Howard Payne triumph 
ended a six-year reign by East Texas 
State and was featured by a _ 178-8 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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PACIFIC COAST 





GIB LANDELL 


NCE AGAIN the Pacific Coast 
can claim the title of track capi- 
tal of the United States. 

With the conclusion of the 22nd 
Compton Invitation June 2, records 
show that western relay carnivals pro- 
duced 17 bests in 19 comparable events 
at the eight major invitational track 
meets across the nation in 1961. 

And, the west coast domination 
might have been even greater had the 
Los Angeles Coliseum Relays been 
staged this year. The Coliseum spec- 
tacular was not held this spring be- 
cause the Los Angeles Dodgers hold 
priority in the huge Figueroa Street 
bowl. 

Also, Pacific Coast athletes produced 
13 of the top 19 marks at the relay 
get-togethers. 

Modesto, with its California Relays, 
this season dethroned Compton as 
champion on the relay comparison 
chart. 

The Modesto event came up with 
eight bests including Ralph Boston’s 
27% world record broad jump. 

Mt. San Antonio posted four firsts 
and a tie for another for second place, 
with the West Coast Relays at Fresno 
in close pursuit with four top marks 
to itself. 

Texas and Drake relays showed at 
the top in one event each and Comp- 
ton tied for one best. 

The Penn and Kansas spectaculars 
failed to score. 

Following is a break-down of events 
in 1961: 

100 — 9.2 (wind), Dennis Johnson, 
San Jose St., at Mt. San Antonio. 

High Hurdles — 13.6, Hayes Jones, 
(Unattached), Modesto. 

Milo — 3:59.8, Jim Beatty, Santa 
Clara Youth Village, Modesto. 

440 Hurdles — 49.9, Rex Cawley, 
USC, Fresno. 

440 Relay — 40.2, Texas Southern, 
Modesto. 

880 Relay — 1:22.6, Abilene Chris- 
tian, Texas. 

Mile Relay — 3:07.6, USC, Mt. San 
Antonio; and Abilene Christian, Comp- 
ton. 
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2 Mile Relay — 7:27.3, Oregon State, 
Modesto. 

4 Mile’ Relay — 16:29.3, Oregon, 
Fresno. 

Sprint Medley Relay — 3:18.4, Ore- 
gon State, Modesto. 

Distance Medley Relay — 9:40.6, 
Oregon, Fresno. 

Shot Put — 62-41%, Dallas Long, 
USC, Fresno. 

Discus — 194-744, Rink Babka (Un- 
attached), Mt. San Antonio. 

Broad Jump — 27-4, Ralph Boston, 
Tennessee A & I, Modesto. 

High Jump — 7-0, Bob Avant, USC, 
Mt. San Antonio. 

Hammer Throw — 226-544, Hal con- 
nelly, SC Striders, Modesto. 

Hop-Step-Jump — 52-24%, Herm 
Stokes, SC Striders, Mt. San Antonio. 

Pole Vault — 15-6, George Davies, 
Oklahoma State, Drake. 

Javelin — 252-12, Larry Stuart, SC 
Striders, Modesto. 


* * * 


Possibly the two best college base- 
ball teams in the nation last month 
met for the right to advance toward 
the NCAA 1961 World Series. 

Both Fresno State and the University 
of Southern California were ranked at 
the very top of the weekly collegiate 
polls all season. 

Fireworks were expected when the 
two nines met and fans weren’t dis- 
appointed. 

Troy took the first of the three game 
series, 4-1. The Bulldogs came back to 
grab the second, 6-4, and then SC 
wrapped it up, 10-6, in the rubber 
match. 

For Fresno, it was its second best 
season of all-time. The Fresnans com- 
piled a 36-9 mark on their way 
through the California Collegiate 
Athletic Association pennant and made 
coach Pete Beiden the winningest 
baseball coach on the Pacific Coast. 

In 14 years Beiden has a record of 
410-160 for a .719 percentage. 

Only coach challenging him is SC’s 
Rod Dedeaux, 388-175, .689, also over 
14 seasons. 

The Trojans, 1961 Big Five titlists, 


after defeating Fresno went on to bop 
Washington State twice and gain the 
NCAA District Eight championship 
and their umpteenth trip to the col- 
lege world series. 

* * * 


The controversial California State 
High School track meet, finest prep 
meet in the world, will be staged at 
least one more year. The California 
Interscholastic Federation executive 
committee voted to hold the 1962 meet 
at Modesto. 


Many prep officials believe the event 
is just plain “too big.” 

Compton’s Centennial High School 
won this year’s meet at East Los An- 
geles JC by scoring 11 points. 

* * cs 

Jack Geyer, chief of public rela- 
tions at the 1960 Winter Olympics at 
Squaw Valley, is the new general man- 
ager of the infant Los Angeles pro- 
fessional ice hockey team. 

* eS * 


The Far Western Conference will 
expand to seven teams next year with 
the entrance of Alameda State. 

a * * 


UCLA football coach Bill Barnes is 
hot under the collar about people 
knocking west coast football. 

“The Big Five plays the toughest 
schedule of any conference in the coun- 
try — bar none,” says Barnes. “But do 
we get credit for the job we're tack- 
ling? Even some of our own people 
downgrade coast ball. A few of them, 
but not enough, stopped apologizing 
after what Washington did at Pasa- 
dena. 


‘Tm not bashful about boosting my 
Bruins,” Barnes continued, “it’s high 
time somebody did. I think UCLA had 
as good a team as any in the country 
last season. I'll tell you further — the 
Big Five this year has such a rough 
sked that any one of us could have 
a stronger team but a poorer record, 
contradictory as it sounds.” 

* ok os 


Track and Field News’ Bert Nelson 
congratulates Hershcel Smith, director 
of the Compton Invitational “and oth- 
er meet directors who are running 
track events ‘Olympic style.’ This 
means the 200 is run around a curve, 
the 440 around two turns, the 880 
four. This style is much better for the 
spectators and for the athletes, too, 
who must run Olympic style in our 
nationals, the Olympics, and every- 
where else in the rest of the world... 
to all the meet directors who are put- 
ting the ‘orphan events’ on their sched- 
ules. It used to be that only in Olym- 
pic years did US athletes have a 
chance to compete in the intermediate 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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ALL AMERICA LITTLE SCHOLARS 


ORTY-SIX well rounded young- 

sters, whose academic accomplish- 
ments parallel their athletic ability, 
have received recognition on the Pop 
Warner Kids’ Team of All America 
Little Scholars announced by Samuel 
H. Daroff and Francis R. Strawbridge, 
Jr., of the National Pop Warner Con- 
ference of the Northeast Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 


These boys, ages 12 to 14, have ex- 
celled on the gridirons and in the class- 
rooms across the nation. Close to 
600,000 boys were screened for the 
honor, with 25 candidates being re- 
warded with a three-week trip to Is- 
rael and Europe this summer. 


Football wise, these boys were rated 
on their knowledge of fundamentals, 
skills in defense and offense and self- 
discipline. The rating on scholarship 
were based on improvement in school 
report cards during the school year. 


Selected as the outstanding scholar- 
athlete of the year was 13-year-old 
Earl “Bill” Robinson, Jr. of Gastonia, 
N. C., whose candidacy was commis- 
sioned by Earl T. Groves, a manufac- 
turer of knit goods. Robinson is a 96.0 
scholar at the W. P. Grier School 
where he is member of the Monitorial 
Committee and school newspaper staff. 
He played fullback and was co-cap- 
tain of the Gastonia Little Orangemen, 
a 12-0 record team who won last year’s 
National Pop Warner Disneyland Bowl 
game in California. Bill plans to fur- 
ther his education at Duke University. 

Runnerup to Robinson was another 
fullback, Logan Brown, 14, of Miami, 
Okla., who was commissioned by Dan 
Robinson. A straight A student at Cen- 
tral Junior High School, Logan is a 
member of Student Council and inter- 
ested in science and music. Besides 
playing trumpet in the school band, 
he has conducted many of his own sci- 
ence experiments. He plans to attend 
Oklahoma University. 

While Robinson and -Brown were 
singled out as the two top scholar 
athletes, there was little to choose 
between the 44 other finalists, all of 
whom have made significant athletic 
and academic gains. 

The 25 boys selected for the Little 
Scholar trip will leave New York City 
June 25th for a three-week pilgrimage 
to Israel, Greece and Italy, visiting 
such places as Jerusalem, Haifa, Upper 
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Galilee, Tel Aviv, The Negev, Athens, 
Rome and Naples. They are due to ar- 
rive home July 14th. 

The contingent of Little Scholars go- 
ing abroad will be assembled in Phila- 
delphia June 23rd for orientation and 
the beginning of life-long friendships. 
They will be given a guided tour of 


historial shrines in the Quaker City 
with the United States Marines in 
charge. Later they will be housed in 
suburban Philadelphia in private Pop 
Warner homes of Willow Grove Boys’ 
Club members. 

Hosts for the Philadelphia tour in- 


(Continued on Page 32) 





* Denotes boys selected for Pilgrimage to Israel and Europe 


POP WARNER ALL AMERICA “EAST” TEAM 


AGE NAME HOMETOWN COMMISSIONED BY COLLEGE CHOICE 

13 *John Dilanzo Abington, Pa. Mick Pileggi Notre Dame 

13 *James N. Eagle Annapolis, Md. Graham D. Russell Navy 

14 *Ronald Evans St. John’s, Ohio Fred Shaw Army 

14 *James Fava, Jr. Severna Park, Md. Robert J. Pascal Air Force 

14 *Bruce Kratz Souderton, Pa. Charles Romanowski Temple 

12 Michael Martz Arlington, Va. James Bowman Navy 

13 *Danny Metz Washington, D. C. Wayne Hardin Navy 

14 *Larry Miller Catasauqua, Pa. Frank Roberts Navy 

13 Bobby Morgan Racine, Pa. Francis Javens Geneva 

14 *Alex Reale, Jr. Pleasantville, N. J. J. Howard Savell Penn 

13 *Steve Xanthopoules _ Pleasantville, N. J. Bob Lacavaro Princeton 
POP WARNER ALL AMERICA “NORTH” TEAM 

13 John Roche Dedham, Mass. Henry Mucciacco Boston U. 

14 *John Bartolo Syracuse, N. Y. Andrew J. Boley Syracuse U. 

13 Larry Boyer Lawrence, N. Y. Bill Brightman Notre Dame 

13. Chris Brown Gloversville, N. Y. Bill Gabeler Army 

12 John Goodine Shawnut, Maine Donald Bowman Colby 

14 *Joel Markowski Syracuse, N. Y. Anthony Tursi Yale 

12 *Joe Modreski Fords, N. J. John 0. Mayer Harvard 

12 Dan Nolan Valley Stream, N. Y. Nick Cappadona Navy 

14 Edward O'Neill Wellsley Hills, Mass. John McLeod Boston U. 

12 *Joseph Tontini Montreal, Quebec Renato Trecorce McGill U. 

12 Bill Trieshmann S. Plainfield, N. J. Charles Youngman Navy 

14 *Kenneth Wadors Edison, N. J. Steve Baffic Notre Dame 
POP WARNER ALL AMERICA “SOUTH” TEAM 

12 Clarence Barrett Tarrant, Ala. James A. Colley Alabama 

13 *William Cheves Columbus, Ga. Richard E. Steele Georgia Tech 

13 *Deonald Craven East Point, Ga. John Phipps Georgia Tech 

12 Daniel M. Fry Atlanta, Ga. R. E. Blackwell Harvard 

13. Greg Gatewood Elgin AFB, Fla. F. A. Kellogg Air Force 

12 *Jack Grimmett Concord, N. C. Beetle Auten Vanderbilt 

13 Paul Leach Punta Gorda, Fla. Merlyn Almack Florida U. 

14 *John Lunsford Roxboro, N. C. Huck Sansbury Duke 

14 *Jack Owens Atlanta, Ga. E. D. Stanley Georgia Tech 

13 *Earl Robinson, Jr. Gastonia, N. C. Earl T. Groves Duke 

13. Danny Spears Milledgeville, Ga. Freddy Layton Georgia Tech 
POP WARNER ALL AMERICA “WEST” TEAM 

13 *Logan Brown Miami, Okla. Dan Robinson Oklahoma U. 

12 Dave Carter Redding, Calif. Bill Gilmore UCLA 

13 Wayne Copeland N. Little Rock, Ark. Rev. Bernard Malone Notre Dame 

13 *Tom Gootherts Corte Madera, Cal. John Pagliaro Stanford 

14 *Bill Howard Houston, Texas William Murray Rice 

13 *Peter Mirikian Honolulu, Hawaii Richard Farias Army 

13. Roger Owens Garber, Okla. John D. Schwartz Oklahoma U. 

14 Gene Phillips Milbrae, Calif. Lou Lavine Stanford 

14 Tommy Plant Amarillo, Texas Ralph Dykeman Abilene 

14 *Robert Rose Jackson, Miss. Doyle Thompson Mississippi U. 

14 *Doug Yeager Houston, Texas Zane Chastian Texas U. 

13 ‘Terry Arndt Oklahoma City, Okla. Jackie Brooks Oklahoma U. 
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For livelier play...less debate 


FOOTBALL 
Ut FLAG BELTS 





use 





Was he tagged—or wasn’t he? You know—for sure—when “touch” 
football players wear Voit Game Belts and Flags. 


They make the game more fun...more like the real McCoy, only 
safer...and make officiating easier. 


Here, at last, is a device long-needed to standardize and popularize 
the game. And though developed principally to improve non-tackling 
football games, these belts and flags are ideal for all tag games. In 
any game, they end the argument of whether or not an official tag 
was made. They may be used anywhere —schoolground, playground, 
football field, gymnasium —even skating rinks or swimming pools. 


Each player’s set consists of a belt and a pair of colored flags, one 
worn on each hip. Made of flexible vinyl, they are durable, water- 
proof, safe, inexpensive. Flags are attached to belt by plastic snaps. 
Red flags are worn by one team; yellow by the other. Four sizes of 
belts to accommodate any player from elementary school to adult 
recreational program. 


AMERICA'S FINEST SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP., LOS ANGELES 11 
Subsidiary of AMERICAN 





CHICAGO 11 - NEW YORK 11 
MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
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POP WARNER 
(Continued from Page 30) 


clude co-chairmen Samuel H. Daroff 
and Francis R. Strawbridge, Jr., 
Charles A. Barsuglia, Elmer F. Han- 
sen, Charles Lowenthal, Walter deVa- 
detzsky, Joseph C. Scott, Joseph J. 
Tomlin and Frank I. Wintz, Jr., head 
of Northeast Phila Chamber of Com- 
merce where the Pop Warner is head- 
quartered nationally; Mick Pileggi, 
tour director, and William G. Rohrer, 
Camden, who is the host for the State 
of New Jersey. 


Bill Brightman, coach of Pop Warner 
Inwood Bucaneers of Long Island, will 
entertain the youngsters all day June 
25, prior to their evening take off for 
Israel. Besides Inwood, N. Y., Pop 
Warner families, in attendance will al- 
so be Keith Berry, Warner commission- 
er for Long Island, Mike Lee of the 
Long Island Press, Rosemary Haywood, 
editor of the Host magazine, John S. 
Inskip, Rolls Royce car importer and 
Ned Irish, president of Madison Square 
Garden. Also Jack Mara, head of the 
New York Football Giants, Mrs. Ai- 
leen Mehle, society editor of New York 
Mirror, Chris Schenkel, broadcaster, 
Harry Wismer, owner of the New York 
Football Titans and Arlo Wilson, re- 
cent head of the New York Touch- 
down Club. 


The following six-line verse submit- 
ted by Joseph Tontini, a 12-year-old 
Little Scholar from Montreal, Quebec, 
was selected as the Pilgrimage prayer: 
“We form in this huddle before we 

play 
To bow our heads and deeply pray; 
To ask God’s help in every way 
To be good sports day after day; 
To live up to what our coaches say 
To win or lose, it’s just for play.” 

The United States Academies — at 
Annapolis and West Point, were the fa- 
vorite colleges most kids wanted to at- 
tend. Each won five future student- 
athlete grants. 


Kenny Wadors of Edison, New Jer- 
sey, earns his spending money as a 
newspaper carrier boy and_ guitar 
player in the school band which enter- 
tains at record hops. A portion of his 
earnings go towards music lessons, 
while he is setting the rest aside for 
his college education. Kenny, like three 
of his Little Scholar colleagues, hopes 
to attend Notre Dame. 








Subscribe to 


COACH & ATHLETE 


$3.00 a year 
1905 Piedmont Road, N. E. 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 
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HE first major change in more 

than a decade has taken place in 

the organization of the National Junior 
College Athletic Association. 

At the legislative assembly held this 
past March in Hutchinson, Kansas, the 
assembly voted to make a major geo- 
graphical regional change. 


Region XV, which covered New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Del- 
aware, Maryland, D. C., and the New 
England States, has been divided in- 
to two regions. 

Region III which covered the East- 
ern part of Kansas has been combined 
with Region VI, which originally cov- 
ered the Western half of Kansas. 

Region XV was the largest region in 
the country with a total membership 
of forty-nine colleges. Now Region XV 
will have twenty seven member col- 
leges and the newly created Region III 
will have twenty-two. 


The districting committee presented 
a detailed report to the assembly. One 
of its recommendations read as fol- 
lows: 


I. It is recommended that the existing 
Region XV be divided to form two 
regions. The division line will run 
from East to West so as to separate 
the states as follows: 

(a) The lower division will retain 
the designation of Region XV 
and will include the states of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Maryland, 
Delaware, District of Columbia 
and the southern tip of New 
York. 

(b) The upper division will be desig- 
nated Region III and will include 
the states of Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, upper New 
York, and Massachusetts. 


In order to bring about a more uni- 
form distribution to National play, the 
legislative assembly was quick to au- 
thorize this major change which will 
be in effect with the beginning of 
the 1961 college year. 


The tremendous growth of the jun- 
ior college movement in the east in 
the past ten years was the underlying 
factor in this realignment of the or- 
ganization. 
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GEORGE KILLIAN 


Floyd Wagstaff Appreciation Day 


Floyd Wagstaff, Athletic Director at 
Tyler Junior College and Texas Junior 
College Coach of the Year, after fif- 
teen years of unsurpassed success in 
junior college coaching ranks, was re- 
cently honored by this bustling little 
city in the heart of East Texas with a 
“Floyd Wagstaff Appreciation Day.” 

The entire program was designed as 
a community wide gesture of appreci- 
ation to the Apache Chieftain for 
molding consistently fine football and 
basketball teams at Tyler Junior Col- 
lege since 1946. 

Floyd Wagstaff is regarded today as 
one of the most successful football and 
basketball coaches active in the junior 
college ranks. His Apache football 
teams to date have posted an enviable 
137-26-8 record. 

Wag’s basketball teams are known 
the nation over. His 1960 and 1961 ad- 
ditions were runnerups for the NJCAA 
crown at Hutchinson. Wagstaff is one 
of only three juco cage coaches to ev- 
er win the National tournament twice. 
He was voted Junior College Cage 
Coach of the Year in 1960 by the 
NJCAA. 

During his stint at Tyler, Wagstaff 
has been selected Texas Junior Col- 
lege Coach of the Year six times. 

Mack Owens, Sports Editor of the 
Tyler Courier-Times sums it up in this 
way, “If Wag isn’t the best in the busi- 
ness today, the people of Tyler feel 
he’ll do until a better prospect comes 
along.” 

JUCO JOTS: Charles (Chuck) Bray- 
ton, baseball skipper at Yakima Val- 
ley JC, has been named head baseball 
coach at Washington State University 
— San Diego JC’s new head football 
coach is John Kane, an assistant for 
the past two years — William F. Faller 
is the new head _ football-baseball 
coach at Yakima Valley JC, replacing 
the resigned Chuck Brayton — Eastern 
Arizona seeking membership in the In- 
termountain Athletic Conference — 
Doug Hines, former Lindsay-Wilson JC 
cage coach, has resigned as an assist- 
ant coach at the University of Ken- 
tucky to become head cage coach at 
Somerset High School — Dom Sumner 


- is the new basketball and golf coach 


at St. Gregory’s College — Eddie Dono- 
van, newly appointed cage coach of 
the New York Knicks of the NBA was 
the guest speaker at the Erie Tech an- 
nual sports banquet in Buffalo, New 
York — Dick Giedlin, Alfred Techs 
basketball coach, did like honors at 
the annual Broome Tech sports nite in 
Binghamton, New York — Wilbur 
“Sparky” Stalcup, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Basketball Coach- 
es appointed the following juco cage 
coaches to the junior college member- 
ship committee, Ray Blake, San Ber- 
nadino JC; Phil George, San Angelo 
JC; Sam Butterfield, Hutchinson JC; 
Jim Padgett, Sam Jose CC; Woody 
Hutchinson, American River JC; Cot- 
ton Fitzsimmons, Moberly JC; and 
Dick Baldwin, Broome Tech — Tom 
Cheney, line coach at East Central JC 
for the past four years, has resigned 
to join the staff of Louisiana College. 
Cheney will be end coach and head 
baseball coach at the four year school. 
— Ronald Wilson has been named 
backfield coach at Trinidad Junior 
College. Wilson succeeds Bob Weber, 
who moved up from the job to the 
head coaching position on the resigna- 
tion of Kay Walton. 








SECOND INCOME 
FOR 
COACHES-ATHLETIC DIRECTORS 


representing a top line of swimming pool equip- 
ment, chemicals and supplies to schools, gyms, 
clubs, etc. Over 600 catalog items for all type 
pools, high quality and prompt shipment, as- 
sures excellent part-time earnings. Write in 
complete confidence. 


Paragon Swimming Pool Co., Inc. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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BASEBALL 





BASEBALL 





By MORT LEVE 
Director Public Relations 


URING the month of May there 

were two publicized deaths in 
Little League Baseball. One was a 9- 
year-old Temple City, Calif., lad who 
was hit in the chest by a pitched ball 
and collapsed on the field. His father 
rushed down from the stands and tried 
mouth-to-mouth artificial respiration 
but it was futile. 

In Park Ridge, Ill, a 10-year-old 
with known faulty vision was “feed- 
ing” an adult manager batting practice 
pitcher balls from behind the rubber 
and was hit on the temple by a line 
drive. The blow did not fell the boy 
but after being sent home became ill 
and died of brain hemmorhage several 
days later. 

Both these tragic diamond deaths 
came about with boys of nine and ten 
participating with boys of 11 and 12. 

It has long been the contention of 
Pony and Colt boys baseball that a 
two-year segment is the most equitable 
competition for boys in the fast-grow- 
ing physical development years. 

In formating Junior Pony baseball 
the national organization in Washing- 
ton, Pa., has emphasized that the com- 





Charlie Smith, 23, Charleston, S. C., 
played with the 1952 South Carolina Pony 
champions in the first world series held 
in Washington, Pa. Smith came to the 
Phillies from the L. A. Dodgers, hit .322 
for Spokane last year, cracked out 20 
homers. 
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munity organized league be set up 
with 11 and 12 year olds only and that 
the 9 and 10 year old boys be intro- 
duced to baseball’s fundamentals in a 
training-type league with no tourna- 
ment play. 

The reflexes of the average under-11 
age boy simply cannot cope with the 
advantages of physical superiority, 
skills of the older boys. 


There will always be accidents on 
the playing fields regardless of safety 
precautions. But, in pitting boys of 
three or more years difference against 
each other there is certainly an added 
injury potential. 

In setting up the so-called training 
league as an initial introduction to 
baseball some communities have found 
that a batting T serves the best pur- 
pose instead of having one of the boys 
pitch. 

The most difficult thing in conduct- 
ing games in this 9 and 10 age group 
is in getting the pitchers to control the 
ball. Walks become the order of the 
day and games become long and dis- 
interesting. 

The batting T teaches the boy to de- 
velop a level swing, eliminates the all 
too apparent fear that is only normal 
at such a young age, and provides the 
defense and baserunning of regular 
baseball. 


There has also been an increased in- 
terest in pitching machines for these 
youngsters. Where the money is avail- 
able the machine can prove of more 
value than the batting T as the speed 
of the ball can be controlled and, of 
course, the boys are assured that the 
ball coming out of the machine will 
not hit them. 


Baseball is like a lot of sports... 
it must be introduced properly to gain 
interest for the boys. The mushroom- 
ing trend toward immediate use of the 
“hard ball’ can and should be tem- 
pered with age group control and ini- 
tial devices such as the described bat- 
ting T and pitching machine. 


* * * 
Jim Woods and Charlie Smith, Phila- 


delphia Phillies’ infielders, will be 
honored before the Aug. 12 Pirates- 


Phillies game in Pittsburgh. The two 
youngsters are the first Pony Leaguers 
to make the major league grade. Pony 
President Joe E. Brown, who will be 
in Pittsburgh at that time appearing 
in “Damn Yankees,” will make award 
presentations. 
* a %* 

Abilene, Texas, has been selected as 
1961 world series site for Colt boys 
baseball (15-16 age). The fast-growing 
Texas city made a bid for the classic 
when Ontario, Calif., bowed out. A. H. 
“Ace” Keever, South divisional direc- 
tor of Pony and Colt met with National 
Commissioner Lew Hays and members 
of the Abilene Colt group and final- 
ized plans for the series to be held at 
Winters Field, 15-19. 

Four divisional champions will com- 
pete in a double-elimination tourna- 


ment. 
* * % 


At the latest count both Pony (13-14) 
and Colt boys baseball were running 
11 per cent ahead of last year in num- 
ber of leagues for this season. There 
were 848 Pony Leagues and 214 Colt 


(Continued on Page 38) 





Jim Woods, 21, native Chicagoan, who 
played in Pony world series in both 1953 
and 1954, In 1956 Woods led his Chicago 
team to the Colt world series title by 
pitching a three-hitter against Austin, 
Texas, and hitting a 375-foot homer at 
Chicago’s Comiskey Park. 
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SPRING SPORTS COACHES & PLAYERS 


— Continued from Page 17 





MIDWEST 


COACH DON LUND 
University of Michigan 


Don Lund, former Detroit Tiger outfielder, has given the 
University of Michigan its first baseball championship since 
1953. This is his second year as coach at Michigan and his 
team included six sophomores. He broke Minnesota’s reign 
of Big Ten Baseball. 


BILL FREEHAN 
University of Michigan 


Bill Freehan, 6/3”, 205 pound catcher, is our choice for 
Spring Sports Athlete of the Year from the Midwest. He set 
a new Big Ten batting record of .585, breaking the old record 
of .500 posted by Moose Skowron of Purdue, now with the 
Yankees. He has a great arm, speed, ability and leadership 
qualities. 





SOUTHWEST 


COACH WILMER ALLISON 
University of Texas 


For developing a team champion in what probably was 
the strongest field in Southwest Conference tennis history 
Wilmer Allison of the University of Texas is selected as 
Coach of the Year in spring sports. His Texas team won 
the championship in round-robin competition for a four- 
match margin over runner-up Rice and a seven-match lead 
over dethroned Southern Methodist. Texas defeated each 
of its more seasoned rivals, 5-1, in dual competition. 

Subsequent developments that determined singles and 
doubles championships pointed up Texas’ team achieve- 
ments. Rice’s Paul Como won the singles title from Team- 
mate Ronnie Fisher, then Willie Wolff and Tommy Howorth 
of SMU defeated Fisher and Neal Marcus of Rice for the 
doubles title. Wolff also reached the singles semi-finals 
round. 

It was Texas’ first team title since 1957, when Allison 
took over the reins that had been held for more than a 
half century by Dr. D. A. Penick. A former SWC and na- 
tional collegiate champion, Allison is also a former national 
champion in singles and doubles and a ten-year member of 
the U. S. Davis Cup team. He is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion and the Davis Cup selection committee. 


JOHN FRY 
Texas A&M 


Recruited by Baylor University as a basketball prospect, 
John Fry of East Peoria, Illinois, developed into the great- 
est weight man in Southwest Conference annals in his sen- 
ior year. In the conference meet he set a new record for the 
shot put (56-8) in the Friday prelims and upped it to 56-11%4 
in the finals. He also established a new record in the discus 
throw at 172-5. 


Fry erased marks that had been set by Texas A&M’S Dar- 
row Hooper who was runner-up in the 1952 Olympics 
shot put. 


The Baylor senior was one of the most consistent per- 
formers ever to perform in the Southwest. He set records 
in virtually every performance and attained his career peak 
of 58-1044, fourth best among collegians, in 1961, early in 
the season. He had bettered the conference shot mark ten 
times prior to the conference meet. 

Fry won the shot put crown at the Texas and Kansas 
Relays and was runner-up in the Drake Relays. He won 
the discus throw at the Kansas and Drake Relays after fin- 
ishing second at the Texas meet. 

His career bests in the shot and discus prior to the 1961 
campaign were 55-10% for the shot and 160-5 for the discus. 
As a junior and senior he outdid Teammate Buddy Tyner 
and Jim Allison of Texas, both of whom started their col- 
legiate careers with bigger reputations. 





PACIFIC 


COACH BUD WINTER 
San Jose State College 


Winter has done an outstanding job in recent years in 
building San Jose State into one of the foremost track and 
field powers in the United States. This year he has one of 
the finest teams in Spartan history. One that will undoubt- 
edly be a high contender for the 1961 NCAA championship. 
San Jose boasts a number of outstanding individual track- 
men developed by Winter over the years, many having 
gone on to bring track glory to the United States at Olym- 
pic Games. 
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COAST 


DENNIS JOHNSON 
San Jose State College 


In a few short months, Dennis Johnson has gained the 
title of the “world’s fastest human.” The San Jose State 
junior threatens world records in the 100 and 220 every time 
he steps on the cinders. He has officially tied the 9.3 world 
record in the 100 several times this spring. He is 21 years 
old, a native of Kingston, Jamaica and competed in the 
Olympic Games at Rome last summer. 
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24th Annual 


COACHING CLINIC 


Sponsored by 


GEORGIA ATHLETIC COACHES ASSN. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


August 1, 2 and 3 


Basketball, Aug. 1 & 2 


J. H. “Babe” McCarthy 
Mississippi State 


Football, Aug. 2 & 3 


Darrell Royal 
Texas 


Wrestling 


Arnold “Swede” Umbach 
Auburn 


. Track 


Al Moreau 
6:0. 


Swimimng 
Fred Lanove 


Ga. Tech 


Les Fouts 
G. M. A. 


Gymnastics 


Lyle Welser 
Ga. Tech 


Weight Training 
Karo Whitfield 
Annual Awards Banquet 


Georgia Tech Athletic 
Assn., Host 
Aug. 1 — 7:30 P.M. 


All Star Basketball Game 
Aug. 2nd — 8:00 P.M. 


All Star Football Game 
Aug. 3rd — 8:00 P.M. 


Headquarters and Lectures 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 


Tuition: Members GACA — $ 7.00 
Non-Members — $15.00 
Display Booth — $25.00 


For advance Registration write: 


Dwight Keith, Director 


1905 Piedmont Road, N.E. 


Atlanta 9, Ga. 











CAMPUS CLOSEUP — from Page 9 


The Hugh Wallace Memorial Pool, 
which is indoors and of AAU size, pro- 
vides swimming facilities for the stu- 
dents and the community as well as 
serving as home base for the Logger 
swim team. The pool is attached to 
the women’s gymnasium. 

Several outstanding athletic heroes 
have been graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Puget Sound, including Bob 
Mitchell, one of the greatest footballers 
in Logger history. Mitchell, who was a 
choice for the Associated Press Little 
All-America first team in 1956, later 
became a pro footballer and wrestler. 
Another UPS football player, guard 
Warren Wood, played in the 1950 East- 
West Shrine Bowl game in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Six-foot eight-inch Rod Gibbs was 
one of the most graceful centers in 
Northwest basketball circles and 
played against such pivot men as 
George Mikan, Red Rocha and Jack 
Nichols, all of whom have gone on to 
pro basketball fame. 

In 1959, Earl Ellis led the Loggers 
to an eighth place finish in the N.A.LA. 
swim championships. Jack Higgins 
burst onto the national track scene in 
1960 when he finished fifth in the 
N.C.A.A. 100-yard dash and qualified 
for the Olympic Trials. Jack estab- 
lished a Northwest small-college rec- 
ord when he ran the century in 9.5 
seconds. 

Also in attendance at UPS is Miss 


Lenore Leindecker, a sprinter who 
competed in the 1960 Women’s Olym- 
pic Trials. Track officials at the Wom- 
en’s Olympic Trials have credited Miss 
Leindecker as having the best running 
technique of any woman in America. 

The University of Puget Sound has 
long been a leader in Northwest ath- 
letic events. In 1929 the Loggers and 
the University of Washington played 
the first night football game in the 
Northwest. Back in the roaring 20’s 
the University of Puget Sound erected 
a gymnasium that was the class of the 
city. In 1949 UPS built a Fieldhouse 
that is second only to the University 
of Washington Pavilion as a basketball 
showplace in the state. 

As new buildings are added at the 
University of Puget Sound, space is 
planned to accommodate an anticipat- 
ed enrollment of 4000 students. With 
a policy of limited enrollment in mind, 
the academic quality of the student 
body and the faculty is expected to 
increase faster than the school’s popu- 
lation. Graduates have established ex- 
cellent reputations in all fields and 
have been cited by business and in- 
dustrial executives, professional 
groups, and other educational institu- 
tions for the thoroughness of their 
training. A high percentage of Puget 
Sound graduates continue with grad- 
uate work and are admitted to the na- 
tion’s leading graduate schools. 





HUMAN RELATIONS IN COACHING — from Page 13 


appropriate small groups and work out 
our own rules to go against every 
conceivable defense. This no doubt 
takes longer but we feel that since 
most of our boys are planning to be- 
come coaches they can develop some 
concepts of their own this way. A 
more traditional approach might deny 
them this opportunity. 

We are probably a good deal more 
tolerant of mistakes in the early stages 
of the learning process than most 
coaches. Many times a coach’s criti- 
cisms cannot be understood because the 
boy thinks he is doing exactly what 
he is told. The coach will never err 
trying to see the boys point of view. 
Some things just take time and matura- 
tion before it is possible to make the 
proper discriminations. The necessary 
skill to perform adequately in practice, 
where the tension is low, may not 
be sufficient in the game situation 
when it is high. Remember this when 
you ask a boy why he couldn’t do it 
today when he did it yesterday in 
practice. 


Many times a coach will feel a com- 
pulsion, for a number of reasons which 
we won’t go into here, to bear the 
responsibility for winning or losing 
pretty much by himslf. We feel that 
since the game is won or lost by the 
players that we need to constantly 
work toward their realization of this 
fact. 

A basketball coach explained that he 
had worked very hard with his team 
but they just didn’t seem to jell. He 
was a fine coach and respected as a 
good technician but pretty authori- 
tarian in his approach. An emergency 
kept him from being with the team at 
the district tournament. The superin- 
tendent excused him since they both 
agreed that there was little or no chance 
of their winning. A player was given the 
responsibility for substituting and a 
chaperone, with no coaching experience 
took them to the tournament. They 
won it! 

Not so long ago in one of the big 
time football schools the coach decided 
that he had had it after losing to the 
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weaker teams on the schedule. About 
mid-season he went to his squad and 
announced his resignation. He agreed 
to offer his assistance where possible 
but refused to take any responsibility 
for their performance the rest of the 
season. They were undefeated the rest 
of the way against the best teams on 
their schedule. 

These are both examples of situations 
where the coach was very authoritarian 
in his approach. He made most of the 
decisions for the team and while doing 
so accepted the responsibility for win- 
ning and losing. When the athletes 
found out that it was their game to 
win or lose it made a big difference 
in the performance needed to satisfy 
their own ego. 

We believe that a boy has a natural 
interest in his own welfare but we 
try to provide experiences that will 
help him realize that he can have 
more for himself if he will make 
sacrifices in the interests of the team. 
The loser doesn’t have many all-Ameri- 
cans. If a boy wants to become a part 
of our group, then he has to be able 
to contribute to it and there are a 
great many ways he can do this. 

We play two units, not because we 
can’t find the best eleven players and 
not because we are not in condition to 
go all the way, but because what we 
gain in morale and team growth far 
outweighs what we give up in skill. 
We believe that putting a group of 
players up on a pedestal and treating 
them differently than the rest of the 
squad is stultifying. You must have a 
competitive zeal but not at the expense 
of injuring human personalities. Our 
bomber squad (the group that each 
week learns the opponents’ offense) 
doesn’t feel out of place when the team 
is feted because they know that they 
have made their fair share of contri- 
bution. 
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COLLEGE SOFTBALL TOURNAMENT 
BY HANK WOLFE 


CFTBALL in college circles is pri- 

marily an intramural activity, re- 

stricted to the campus. The majority of 
the teams represent fraternities. 

The Virginia Amateur Softball Asso- 
ciation, with Harry A. (Hank) Wolfe 
at the helm as commissioner since 1944, 
elected in 1952 to put college softball 
on an intercollegiate competitive basis. 
The 10th Annual Fast Pitch Tourna- 
ment was played Saturday, May 6, at 
Richmond, Va. 

The college tournament was made a 
part of the rapidly-growing program of 
the Old Dominion organization, which 
is affiliated with the Amateur Softball 
Association of America. The natural 
body, with George Cron of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., as president and Byron 
Eugene Martin of Newark, N. J., as 
executive secretary-treasurer, has its 
headquarters at 11 Hill St., Newark, 
N. J. 

All colleges in Virginia were con- 
tacted in the pioneer year (1952) about 
entering teams in the tournament, 
which was thrown open to representa- 
tive and fraternity combinations. In 
other words, if college intramural 
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athletic departments were not in- 
terested in the tournament, the fra- 
ternities were allowed to enter on their 
own. No restrictions were placed on 
the number of teams that could enter 
from a college. 

There were 10 entries from 8 colleges 
in 1952, 15 from 9 colleges in 1953, 12 
from 11 colleges in 1954, 13 from 12 
colleges in 1955, 14 from 14 colleges in 
1956, 15 from 15 colleges in 1957, 16 
from 14 colleges in 1958 and 15 from 
14 colleges in 1959 and 1960. In nine 
years the tournament has attracted 
125 teams. 

This is the only college softball 
tournament affiliated 100 per cent 
with the Amateur Softball Association 
of America, Martin said. 

Union Theological Seminary of Rich- 
mond won in 1952, Phi Kappa Sigma 
of University of Virginia in 1953, Wash- 
ington & Lee in 1954, Bridgewater in 
1955, VPI in 1956, William & Mary in 
1957, Richmond Professional Institute 
in 1958 and VPI in 1959 and 1960. 

The tournament, held annually in 
Richmond, Va., has produced at least 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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SOFTBALL 
(Continued from Page 37) 


one outstanding ‘pitcher each season: 
Davis Thomas of UTS in 1952, Willie 
Rhodes of Virginia in 1953, Charlie 
Drum of W&L in 1954, Fred Diehl of 
Bridgewater in 1955, Larry Perry of 
VPI in 1956, Bob Saunders of W&M in 
1957, Charles Franck of RPI in 1958, 
and Bill Roberts of VPI in 1959 and 
Jim Black of VPI in 1960. 

Colleges represented in one or more 
tournaments, in addition to the cham- 
pions, were: Richmond, VMI, Richmond 
Law School, Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, Randolph-Macon, Hampden-Syd- 
ney, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Gallaudet, 
Maryland, and George Washington and 
Jerrum Junior. 





BASEBALL 
(Continued from Page 34) 


Leagues in 1960. California again heads 
the nation in number of new Pony 
Leagues with 30. 

The new Junior Pony division will 
hold two sectional tournaments, one in 
Chicago and one in Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, leading to a two-team finale in 
Washington, Pa., Aug. 17-19. 

The tenth anniversary Pony world 
series will also be held at the birth- 
place Washington site, Aug. 22-26. 
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SOUTHWEST 
(Continued from Page 28) 


toss of the discus by Alfred Holcomb. 
The record throw by Holcomb earned 
him the Strahan Award, which goes 
to the outstanding field performer in 
the meet. The Shelton Award, which 
goes to the top track performer, went 
to Texas A&lI’s Dick Watson. The 
awards, presented by the conference, 
are in honor of Oskie Straham of 
Southwest Texas and Shelton. 





PACIFIC COAST 
(Continued from Page 29) 


hurdles, steeplechase, hop-step-jump, 
hammer, and longer races. Now the 
NCAA has these events permanently 
on the championship meet schedule, 
other lesser conferences and _ big 
meets are following, and the results 
are evident. Standards are much im- 
proved‘ more athletes have a chance 
to compete, and spectators get more 
for their money.” 
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Give your players the winning 


>K STAMINA: SPEED -JUMP- 


AGILITY with the NEW 
CONVERSE Chuck Pauplor 


WEIGHTED 
ALL-STAR 
TRAINER 


. . . Statistically proved, after two years of development, in a 
conclusive series of tests* with college and high school players. 
Exclusive with Converse, the TRAINER puts the weight in the sole 
where it belongs, and scientifically builds vital endurance. It has 
the same traction sole and flexible construction of regular 
ALL-STARS. Free of time-wasting extra attachments, its integrated 
weight also eliminates danger of scrimmage injuries. 








SK TESTS SHOWED: 


@ atypical 14 second improvement in the 360-yard endurance shuttle run. 
e@ a3 to5 inch vertical jump improvement. 
© a speed gain of as much as .5 second in the 30 yard dash. 
e up toa 3 second improvement in the lilinois Agility Test. 
In addition, players gained an important psychological advantage, 


believing that use of the TRAINER gave them a definite edge 
in skill and conditioning. 


Only the TRAINER has the identifying blue toe cap. 


See your dealer or write 





Chicago Branch: 2000 Mannheim Road, Melrose Park, III. 
100 Freeway Blvd, South, San Francisco, 241 Church St., New York 13, N.Y. 
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WE'RE NOT “BETTING PEOPLE” BUT. 
...We are proud that RIDDELL is the leading helmet in 
major competition throughout the football world. 


WE'RE NOT “BETTING PEOPLE” BECAJSE... 
we won’t take chances with the safety of athletes! 
RIDDELL Safety Suspension Helmets are tough! The 
smooth, curved, lightweight shell deflects blows and sus- 
tains impact force! The Safety Suspension Webbing— 
originated and patented by RIDDELL—absorbs and mini- 


mizes the shock of any blow, dissipates the force around 
Safety Suspension Helmets — U.S. Pat. No. 2,359,387 the head 


Tubular Bar Guards — U.S. Pat. No. 2,785,406 


Snop-On-Jaw Pads — U.S. Pat. No. 2,863,151 Everything in the RIDDELL Helmet is carefully tested, 


PS-8 Deluxe Chin Strap — U.S. Pat. No. 2,867,811 . 1 
Ruhiser Crown Piece — U.S. Pot. No. 2,967,546 tried and proved SAFE—beyond a shadow of a doubt! 


Your players deserve the finest... give ‘hem RIDDELL! 





SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC., CHICAG >, ILLINOIS 











